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Announcing 


Religious Education for November 
Major Topic: 
Enrichment of Character through the Arts 


RT EDUCATION is rapidly outgrowing the technical emphasis in which it has 

so long been locked. A new attitude is predominating. Today, art is being 
regarded as not merely, or even primarily, the expressed object—the painting, the 
music, the piece of sculpture. Rather, it is regarded as the thoughts, the feelings and 
emotions—the psychic state of the individual—accompanying the creation of such 
objects. Hence the increasing attention being given to character forming po- 
tentialities within the field of the arts. Since art is essentially a quality of feeling 
and thinking, art expressions may take many forms—in music, painting, sculpture, 
drama, poetry, prose—yes, but ‘also in play, in work, in social intercourse, in 
business transactions—in any of the ordinary activities of normal life. It is the 
way in which the individual participates in these activities which characterizes 
them as art expressions. 

This new emphasis introduces a host of problems for churches, schools, child 
study and adult education associations and for all other agencies interested in the 
highest personality development. These organizations have been undertaking 
increasing study and investigation into these problems. The Editorial Committee 
and Editorial Staff have been surveying the field for the best thinking and most 
significant results of investigations. Below is listed some of the material which 
has already been received or promised for publication. The discussion in No- 
vember will be followed by further articles on the subject from time to time 
throughout the year. 


The Human Element in Art and Its Effect on the Mind—Peppino Mangravite, 
Progressive Education Association, Rye, New York. 
Fine Arts and the Soul of America—John A. Becker, St. Thomas’ College, St. 


Paul. 

The Use of the Arts at Hull House for Character Development—Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago. 

The Use of the Arts in the Development of Citizenship and Character at the 
Jewish People’s Institute—Philip L. Seman, Director, Jewish People’s 
Institute, Chicago. 

The Arts and Character Education—Wayne A. R. Leys, Associate Minister. 
University Church, Disciples of Christ, Chicago. 

The Significance of the Drama in Character Development—Mrs. Charlotte 
Chorpenning, Northwestern University. 

Character Values in the Drama—Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro, Chicago. 

The Enrichment of Character Through Architecture—Andrew Drummond, St. 
David’s Church, Viewforth, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Other articles, as well as conference reports, editorials, news notes, book 
reviews, will also appear in this journal. Those who do not read the journal 
regularly will find November a good month in which to begin a yearly subscription. 
The Editorial Staff and Editorial Committee promise a wealth of interesting and 
helpful material in the months to follow: December, “Moral and Religious Life 
Through the Family”; January, “Moral and Religious Life on the College Campus”: 
February, March and April, pre-convention numbers on “Emerging Spiritual 
Values”; May, “Religion and Ethics in Business”; June, annual convention reports. 
Articles’ on adult education, personal counseling, the method and message of the 
ministry, art education and other topics of interest to ministers, religious edu- 
cators, teachers and parents will also be published. Religious Education is an open 
forum for the expression of all types of opinion and varieties of viewpoint and 
experience relating to the field of character education and religious education. 
Each article stands on its own merits. The Association does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the statements of any writer. Subscription to the journal includes 
membership in the Association; the price is $5.00 per year. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters at 
59 East VAN BurREN STREET CuicaGco, ILLINOIS 
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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Personal Counseling 
ERSONAL COUNSELING is but 


one outgrowth of a new and im- 
portant emphasis in modern educational 
life—an emphasis which is largely due 
to the results of studies and investiga- 
tions undertaken by mental hygiene lead- 
ers, psychiatrists, psychologists and 
others. This emphasis is upon the per- 
son as a unique agent acting and inter- 
acting in a world of complexity and 
change. The individual now must be 
reckoned with, not as a replica of a for- 
mal and predetermined pattern, but as a 
person with peculiar problems, interests 
and needs. For his own sake, as well 
as for the sake of a better interpretation 
and more adequate reconstruction of the 
larger life in which he lives, he must be 
understood in terms of his own peculiar, 
immediate situation and of his biological 
and cultural heritage. There must be an 
attempt not only to discover and state his 
problems and characteristics but also to 
learn their causes and more adequately 
to explain them. And the better under- 
standing of society which results reacts 
again to a still better understanding of 
the individual member. 

This new emphasis is working a de- 
cided change in the programs and pro- 
cedures of churches, schools, social wel- 
fare organizations—all agencies having 
to do with problems of individual and 


group life. Curricula have been wholly 
reconstructed in the more forward look- 
ing of these agencies; textbooks have 
been rewritten; teachers have been re- 
educated. 

Personal counseling is one phase of 
this whole new tendency and expresses 
the earnest attempt of social and educa- 
tional institutions to understand and more 
fully to serve the peculiar interests and 
needs of each individual, to the end that 
he may realize his highest possible attain- 
ments and thus, also, to the end that the 
larger life in which he participates may 
be enhanced. 

The past few years have witnessed a 
rapidly increasing interest in personal 
counseling. The future promises still 
further advances. Many will rush into 
the new field with very inadequate prep- 
aration and little understanding of how 
to proceed. Much shoddy work will be 
done. Great injuries will result. It is 
the task of all in a position to do so to aid 
not only in promoting the highest attain- 
ments but in preventing and offsetting as 
much ineffective and harmful work as 
possible. This can be done by giving 
prominence to fruitful lines of endeavor 
and by bringing to the fore the best edu- 
cational theories and techniques. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION opens its pages 
to the expression of such theories and 
techniques and to critical descriptions 
and evaluations of attempts already 
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The subject will appear 
This issue 
introduces the problem by presenting 
discussions from leaders who have been 


undertaken. 
frequently during the year. 


doing pioneering work in the field. 


—Editorial Staff. 





Conference on Student 
Counseling 


NE OF THE MOST SIG- 

NIFICANT EVENTS in the more 
recently developing field of personal 
counseling was the conference held at 
Lisle, New York, during the last week 
of August. Under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, of Had- 
dam, Connecticut—in co-operation with 
the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education—approximately fifty 
persons, including teachers, administra- 
tors, personnel officers, university pastors, 
Christian Association secretaries and 
others who were interested in student 
counseling, met to share experiences, en- 
larging points of view and together to 
discover the religious resources available 
for the most effective adjustment of indi- 
vidual college students to their life situ- 
ations. 

The success of the conference was 
largely due to the informal and demo- 
cratic way in which the program was 
planned and conducted. The following 
are some of the more significant points 
which emerged during the group discus- 
sions and more formal presentations of 
addresses : 

(1) “Integrative” counseling, as op- 
posed to the specific counseling of voca- 
tional or educational guidance, was em- 
phasized and formed the basis of consid- 
erable discussion. 

(2) The presentation of a variety of 
cases from the experiences of the mem- 
bers led to discussion as to means of es- 
tablishing rapport and overcoming ob- 
stacles to rapport where the counselor 
has been sent to the counselee. The mem- 
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bers concluded that official responsibility 
on the part of the counselee is not in- 
compatible with good counseling. 

(3) Dr. Chittenden, physician and sur- 
geon of Binghamton, stressed the neces- 
sity of considering the patient as a per- 
son rather than as the possessor of a 
disease. He emphasized the three ap- 
proaches which he uses with patients when 
confronted with disabilities; first, either 
remove the disability or capitalize it; sec- 
ond, ignore it, if negligible; third, if it 
cannot be corrected or ignored, meet it 
with intrepidity. 

(4) The concept of counseling as an 
intercreative activity was emphasized. 
The ideal diagnosis is one achieved by the 
counselee himself in the light of the data 
supplied by the counseling experience. 

(5) In response to the question as to 
whether a case could not be too deeply in- 
vestigated, Dr. Hodgkin, on the basis of 
his medical experience, stated that for 
some the meeting of the immediate situ- 
ation is the very best therapy and the 
continuance of concern the worst therapy ; 
while for others the treating of the acute 
situation alone merely lulls into a false 
sense of security. In these cases, contact 
and observation must be continued over 
long periods. 

(6) Professor Cavelti of Wesleyan 
University stated that among four types 
of students needing counseling first at- 
tention should be given to the student 
who has made a reasonably good adjust- 
ment to the campus world. The student 
to be considered next is he who is in 
difficulty and knows it. Other problem 
students are those who have made inade- 
quate adjustments but do not know it 
and those who are sheerly dishonest, 
dodging the truth. 

(7) The course of the conference re-. 
vealed a fundamental cleavage in theolo- 
gical points of view. Some thought of 
God as being the process of integration 
and any process of counseling, in so far 
as it integrates to the widest reaches of 














life, as inherently and completely re- 
ligious; while others thought of God as 
outside the process, as an artist is out- 
side of his creation, from whom divine 
aid needs to come to co-ordinate the 
process and give it its true meaning. 
There was no apparent synthesis between 
these two points of view. 

One of the greatest values of the con- 
ference lay in the friendly contacts and 
frank discussions of those engaged in 
similar activities. It was felt that more 
advance preparation and preliminary ex- 
ploration would have added greatly to the 
worth of the conference. Some felt that 
the revolutionary findings of modern 
psychology had not received adequate 
treatment ; while others felt the lack of an 
extended discussion of the possibilities of 
ocial engineering. This conference has 
introduced many problems for further 
study and discussion—The Editorial 
Staff 





Conference on Theism and 
Christian Education 


CONFERENCE on “The Place of 
Religion in Christian Education” 
was held under the auspices of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, 
April 4th and 5th. At the call of Dean 
Karl R. Stoltz, a group of leaders in re- 
ligious education who hold the Christian 
theistic faith participated in this confer- 
ence. The purpose was to clarify the 
theistic position and to develop its impli- 
cations for Christian education. 
The following program was presented: 


How does religious education differ from 
character education as such?—Paul F. Lauben- 
stein, Professor, Connecticut College for Women. 

What is the function of the Bible in religious 
education?—Frank W. Clelland, Professor, 
Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Discussion opened by Laura H. Wild, Pro- 
fessor, Mount Holyoke College. 

Making the college teaching of religion crea- 
tive in the development of character—Carl E. 
Purinton, Professor, Adelphi College. 





1. This report is based on detailed data furnished 
by J. Howard Howson, Professor, Vassar College. 
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Discussion opened by Jean Moore Cavell, New 
York University. 
Is the teaching of Jesus concerning the nature 


of God still tenable and acceptable ?—W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, President, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation. 

What is the place of religious education in 
foreign missions? ?—Daniel J. Fleming, Pro- 
fessor, Union Theological Seminary. 

Discussion opened by Lewis Hodous, Professor, 
Kennedy School of Missions. 

What is the significance of worship in re- 
ligious education? as Fe Berkeley, Professor, 
Newton Theological Seminary. 


Discussion opened by John W. Suter, Jr., Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


What is the nature and place of authority in 
religious education?—Luther A. Weigle, Dean, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Discussion opened by Arnold E. Look, Pro- 
fessor, Springfield Y. M. C. A. College. 

Religion and education in a changing world— 
Henry H. Meyer, Dean, Boston University 
School of Religious Education. 


Karl R. Stolz 





Father and Son Week 
OVEMBER 9th to 16th is the date 
set by the International Council of 
Religious Education and the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for the annual observance 
of Father and Son Week. 

The Father and Son idea has been in 
use for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Fathers and their boys come together at 
banquets, social and athletic events, hikes 
and other outdoor affairs, and at religious 
meetings. The purposes of such observ- 
ance are usually: 


(1) To help fathers to have a deeper respect 
for their sons and an appreciative and sympa- 
thetic fellowship with them. 

(2) To help sons to have a deeper respect 
and appreciation for their fathers, their homes, 
and for world responsibilities. 

(3) To lead both fathers and sons to experi- 
ence Christian fellowship in the home and in 
the community, and to help them to co-operate 
in the program of the church and to recognize 
and discharge their obligations and responsi- 
bilities to all people. 

(4) To provide opportunities for fathers and 
sons to get together and so build a helpful and 
wholesome friendship. 


The theme for this year’s observance is 
“Forward with Youth of North Amer- 
ica.” Program suggestions may be ob- 
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tained by writing the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





Conference for Men 


HE MEN’S CONGRESS, pro- 

moted by the Interdenominational 
Council on Men’s Work, representing 
twenty-two Protestant denominations, 
will be held in Cincinnati, December 11- 
12, 1930. This is the first men’s conven- 
tion ever conducted by the Men’s Work 
Agencies of the different denominations. 
Attendance is limited to one thousand 
delegates apportioned among twenty-two 
or more denominations. The purpose of 
the Congress is announced to be: 

To make men see the place of the church in 
our modern world. 

To evaluate and vitalize religious movements 
among men. 

To develop in men loyalty to denominational 
agencies and programs. 

To promote among men interdenominational 
fellowship and co-operation. 

To construct better programs for men in lo- 
cal churches. 

To lead men to know the meaning of Christ 
in their lives. 

The program will consist of four half- 
day sessions, with half of each session 
given over to discussion directed by a 
commission. The topics for these sessions 
will be as follows: 


1. The place of the church in modern life. 
2. Religious movements among men. 

3. Programs for men in local churches. 

4, The meaning of Christ in personal life. 
Two evening sessions will be devoted 


to addresses. 





American Education Week 
HE TENTH ANNUAL AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION WEEK will 
be observed November 10 to 16, 1930. 
It is sponsored jointly by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of its observance is 
to acquaint the public with the activities, 
ideals, achievements and needs of the 
schools. 
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State Departments of Education, state 
teachers’ associations, newspaper and 
radio, churches, social and civic organiza- 
tions, will all contribute toward the suc- 
cess of American Education Week. ‘The 
program, as in former years, will empha- 
size the seven cardinal objectives of 
education and will have for each day a 
theme for special emphasis. These themes 
are as follows: 

Monday, November 10th—The Schools and the 

Enrichment of Human Life 
Tuesday, November 11th—How Schools Pro- 

mote Patriotism and World Understanding 
Wednesday, November 12th—The Schools of 

Yesterday 
Thursday, 

Today 
Friday, November 14th—What the Schools 

Have Helped the Individual to Achieve 
Saturday, November 15th—What the Schools 

Have Helped America to Achieve 
Sunday, November 16th—The Schools of To- 

morrow and the Future of America. 

Committees in the various states and 
localities are now beginning plans for 


their programs. 


November 13th—The Schools of 





New Service for Exceptional 


Children 


HE FEDERAL OFFICE OF 

EDUCATION has established a 
new service as a part of the Division of 
Special Problems, under the immediate 
direction of Elise H. Martens, Specialist 
in the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. It will be the aim of this service 
to assist school systems throughout the 
country in planning for the education of 
children who are mentally or emotionally 
of exceptional type. It will initiate and 
conduct studies of the educational and 
social needs of mentally deficient or back- 
ward children, of children with specific 
educational and mental handicaps, or of 
psychopathic or nervously unstable chil- 
dren. It will report the work being done 


in various centers on behalf of such chil- 
dren and will co-operate with school offi- 
cials in the organization of special classes 
and programs of work. 











The Influence of Mental Hygiene on 
Personal Counseling 


GeorGce K. Pratt 


Assistant Medical Director, The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 


HE CONTRIBUTION of mental 
hygiene to personal counseling has 
been more important and significant than 
is generally supposed—important, because 
its dynamic point of view has given new 
vigor and a wider scope, both to the 
principles and to the techniques of coun- 
seling; significant, because of the new 
promise it holds for aiding counseling to 
attain recognition among the true arts. 
Since personal counseling is concerned 
so intimately with human nature, its 
progress necessarily has been synchron- 
ized with current knowledge of man and 
his reactions. That is why counseling, 
until recently, so often proved as futile 
and as impractical in extricating people 
from trouble as did the social sciences on 
whose development it depended. Today, 
however, the social sciences have been in- 
vigorated with new life, and an under- 
standing of human nature has’ come 
closer to realization than ever before. 
Counseling shares in this progress, and 
the adequately trained counselor now has 
available a depth and an accuracy of in- 
sight into his client’s difficulties quite im- 
possible two decades ago. 

The invigoration of the social sciences, 
particularly psychology and psychiatry, 
was stimulated by a revolt against the 
sterility and impracticality of trying to 
understand human behavior on the basis 
of what it was, rather than why it was. 
Religion, the law, academic psychology 
(of which, happily, the remnants are fast 


disappearing ), with the assistance of phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, were the chief 
offenders in this insistence of the import- 
ance of “what.” Notoriously, they con- 
cerned themselves with labeling, classi- 
fying, praising or condemning, and re- 
warding or punishing the acts of men. 
If, perchance, passing attention was di- 
rected toward the motives for the acts, 
these were likely to be attributed to such 
conventional sources as original sin, in- 
herent goodness, heredity, or even sheer 
cussedness. Even psychiatry was an of- 
fender in this respect. Concerned with 
the care, and later with the treatment of 
those ill from mental disease, it, too, was 
usually content merely to label and clas- 
sify and diagnose. At last, however, it 
became apparent that the task of under- 
standing human behavior, and its conse- 
quent control, was getting nowhere by 
such methods, and attention accordingly 
began to be turned to the question of 
why people behaved as they did. Al- 
most immediately, results commenced to 
accrue with such promise that the found- 
ing of a new system of psychology be- 
came a logical result. The so-called new 
or dynamic psychology of today conse- 
quently is built on a concern for the 
dynamisms of man’s behavior and be- 
comes, therefore, practical, productive 
and potent in contrast with its static fore- 
bears. 

As progress was made along these new 
lines, the search for motives underlying 
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behavior led to some surprising discov- 
eries. For one thing, the theory was 
postulated of an unconscious part to 
man’s mind—a region of which he was 
not aware, and over which he had little 
conscious control, but from whose depths 
were believed to emerge many of the 
reasons impelling him to conduct. For 
another thing, new evidence was added 
to the validity of the adage that “all that 
glitters is not gold.” In the search for 
basic motives, man’s behavior was sub- 
jected to more dispassionate scrutiny than 
ever. Declining to accept at face values 
conventional labels of “good” or “bad” 
for displays of behavior, the proponents 
of this dynamic psychology were aston- 
ished to find that sometimes behavior 
bearing a “good” label sprang from un- 
deniably “bad” motives, and vice versa. 
The application of these discoveries was 
at first restricted chiefly to problems of 
psycho-pathology —the psychoses, neu- 
roses, and other distinctly psychiatric con- 
ditions. So long as this restriction was 
observed, neither the church nor the law 
concerned themselves unduly with the 
heretical theories on which the work was 
based. But when more success than pre- 
viously was dreamed of had been attained 
among the grossly abnormal, and when 
psychiatrists began to wonder if their 
new concepts might not be equally suc- 
cessful with problems of lesser severity, 
both religion and the law became alarmed. 
Here was a distinct threat to their tradi- 
tional prerogatives—a threat that negated 
much of the eccelesiastical structure 
based on free will and determinism, 
and even more of the legal edifice 
founded on the nature of human re- 
sponsibility. It was all very well, said 
clergyman and lawyer, to apply such fan- 
tastic theories to the insane in institu- 
tions, for whom nothing could be done 
anyway, and who could not be harmed 
by them, but when it came to extending 
them to “normal” people in the commu- 
nity—people who were merely depressed, 
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or perverse, or nervous, or delinquent, or 
just a little queer—that was a different 
matter and must be opposed. 

Nevertheless, psychiatry persevered in 
its belief that these new concepts might 
be as applicable to community problems 
as to institutional ones, but it lacked the 
special knowledge and experience of ex- 
tramural situations to know how to set 
about to prove it. Psychiatry was a part 
of medical science. As such, its field 
and horizon had been confined to mental 
disease; and conceptions of mental dis- 
ease, even twenty years ago, were still 
limited to aberrations of the mind so un- 
mistakable and so severe that institutional 
care was obvious. Clearly, if these new 
theories regarding the motivation of be- 
havior were to be applied to conditions 
less serious than insanity, existing ideas 
of what was included in the term “men- 
tal disorder” must be expanded. Grad- 
ually this was done until today the fol- 
lowing quotation from C. Macfie Camp- 
bell, Professor of Psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School, reflects the modern con- 
notation of the term: 


. . . A disorder is a menta! disorder if its 
roots are mental. A; headache indicates a 
mental disorder if it comes because one is 
dodging something disagreeable. A pain in the 
back is a mental disorder if its persistence is 
due to discouragement and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and a desire to have a sick benefit, rather 
than to put one’s back into one’s work. Sleep- 
lessness is a mental disorder if its basis lies in 
personal worries and emotional tangles. Many 
mental reactions are indications of poor men- 
tal health, although they are not usually classed 
as mental disorders. Discontent with one’s 
environment may be a mental disorder, if its 
causes lie, not in some external situation, but in 
personal failure to deal with one’s emotional 
problems. Suspicion, distrust, misinterpretation, 
are mental disorders when they are the dis- 
guised expression of repressed longings, into 
which the patient has no clear insight. Steal- 
ing sometimes indicates mental disorder, an 
odd expression of underlying conflicts in. the 
patient’s nature. The feeling of fatigue some- 
times represents, not overwork, but discourage- 
ment, inability to meet situations, lack of in- 
terest in the opportunities available. Unso- 


ciability, marital incompatibility, alcoholism, an 
aggressive and embittered social attitude; all 
these may indicate a disorder of the mental bal- 
ance, which may be open to modification. 
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It was at this point, following a 
broadening of the field of mental disor- 
der, that mental hygiene came to the as- 
sistance of psychiatry. Mental hygiene 
had been founded in 1909 as a relatively 
simple reform movement to better the 
lot of the insane in institutions. But its 
possibilities for greater service were soon 
recognized, and by 1912, through The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
its chief aim and purpose had become the 
prevention of mental ill health. Although 
under psychiatric (medical) direction, its 
program was designed to enlist the aid 
of non-medical resources, and its leaders 
were shrewd enough to see its value as a 
sort of secular arm to _ psychiatry. 
Through mental hygiene, with its wide 
community contacts, psychiatry now could 
apply its extramural theories concerning 
the motivation of conduct and the not 
infrequent connection between this and 
the causation for mental disease. In so 
doing, both psychiatry, with its concern 
for the treatment of existing disease, and 
mental hygiene, with its interest in pre- 
vention, would profit. 

Since it can be considered as an art 
of the science of psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene naturally has its fundamental prin- 
ciples based on psychiatric principles. But 
being an art, it is accorded a wider lati- 
tude than its parent science and is freer 
to select from the principles and tech- 
niques of kindred arts and sciences what- 
ever seems helpful in its task of applica- 
tion. Thus, mental hygiene has borrowed 
from virtually all of the social sciences, 
and some of the others as well, but in- 
variably has returned the borrowings en- 
cased with accretions that give them new 
value and power. 

Social case-work (a form of personal 
counseling) furnishes an example in 
point. Mental hygiene borrowed from 
social work some of its techniques and 
one or two of its principles. But it re- 
turned these, refurnished with a new 
point of view and an improvement in 
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methods that gives to social case-work 
today a power it never possessed before. 
In other days, professional social work 
and personal counseling alike were largely 
limited in usefulness to the manipulation 
of externals in dealing with clients. A 
shiftless Don Juan husband would habit- 
ually desert his good wife and children. 
The conscientious counselor or social 
worker was trained to seek the cause in 
surface aspects of environment, person- 
ality or heredity; the husband deserted 
because he deliberately wanted to; he 
was “bad,” or maybe his father before 
him was the same type, and consequently 
the client inherited his shiftlessness. In 
either event, the (then) approved pro- 
cedure was exhortation, shaming or 
threatening with punishment. The fre- 
quent failure of such procedures is too 
well known to require discussion. De- 
spite appeals to morality, to decency or 
to religious duty, despite instillation of 
the fear of God or of the law, the good 
wife continued to be deserted. No won- 
der social workers grew discouraged. 
Other social work problems likewise 
failed often to yield to surface treatment. 
Perhaps a widowed mother, chronically 
alcoholic, would allow her children to 
roam the streets, neglected and unfed. 
Again, conventional treatment was prone 
to consist of a combination of calling 
names and appeals to better nature and 
the sanctity of motherhood. Still the 
woman continued her drinking, and baf- 
fled heads were shaken over such stub- 
born and wilful clinging to evil ways. 
Or perhaps, once more, a young woman, 
the only child of a highly respectable 
mother, demanded to leave home to forge 
out her own career, in the face of a ma- 
ternal reaction of immediate and help- 
less invalidism. To uproot such selfish- 
ness and ingratitude, such brazen flout- 
ing of the mother-daughter relationship 
and of the duty of children towards par- 
ents, called, also, for the customary treat- 
ment of shaming, appellation and pleas 
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for the strengthening of the daughter’s 
higher nature. 

The modern social-work and counsel- 
ing approach to the solution of these 
problems is now influenced by the mental 
hygiene point of view. The social worker 
or the personal counselor who has kept 
abreast of the times now spends little 
energy in pasting labels on the client’s 
conduct and still less in appealing to his 
higher nature. Instead, a vigorous search 
is begun into the true reasons for the 
conduct, and, when these are once laid 
bare, an interpretation of their meaning 
in the light of newly available knowledge 
is instituted. A procedure of this kind 
is likely to yield reasonably practical re- 
sults. Viewed thus, the shiftless hus- 
band deserts his good wife, not because 
he necessarily is “bad,” or the victim 
of faulty heredity, but perhaps because 
his wife is so pathologically “good” she 
won’t permit him to call his soul his own. 
Or maybe it is found that the alcoholic 
mother drinks to excess, not out of in- 
fatuation with evil ways, but simply be- 
cause her sober thoughts are too inex- 
pressibly dreary to be borne without al- 
leviation. And, lastly, a mental hygiene 
interpretation of the daughter’s deter- 
mination to live her own life might prove 
less in the nature of selfishness or in- 
gratitude and more as a wholesome rebel- 
lion against a lifetime of domination and 
relentless management by a vampire 
mother. Considered in this fashion, con- 
duct frequently loses its conventional and 
surface labels and acquires a new sig- 
nificance that quite changes the methods 
to be used in its control, or that may even 
render its control, according to former 
standards, less necessary. 

This impingement of a mental hygiene 
point of view upon problems of personal 
counseling has been a general one all 
along the line. Whether the problem be 


in the field of religion, law, medicine, so- 
cial work, vocational guidance, or what 
not, the personal counselor of today is 
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almost certain to miss the essential point 
of his opportunity for service if he is 
not equipped with the willingness and 
knowledge to disregard much on the sur- 
face and to penetrate to the hidden forces 
that really make men what they are. 

Still another contribution from mental 
hygiene has added to the usefulness and 
efficiency of personal counseling. This 
is the point of view, in extricating people 
from trouble, that the whole individual, 
not merely one aspect of his physical or 
spiritual being, stands in need of treat- 
ment. It has been a weakness of per- 
sonal counseling in the past that enthu- 
siasm for one particular side of a man’s 
make-up has often led the counselor to 
forget the others. A clergyman, consulted 
by someone troubled over the state of 
his spiritual welfare, is apt, unless he 
be warier than most, to give counsel 
based solely on theology; for he is nat- 
urally intent upon matters within the 
field of his training and practice. 

Or possibly the situation is reversed. 
The man has a stomach-ache and accord- 
ingly seeks counsel from a physician. 
Like the unwary cleric, the equally un- 
wary doctor confines his counsel to the 
patient’s gastric apparatus. Or, yet 
again, perhaps the man whose soul is 
troubled or whose stomach is upset feels 
unhappy and inefficient in his work and 
consults a vocational guidance expert. 
The latter is all too likely to see the sit- 
uation purely in terms of vocational mal- 
adjustment and to proffer counsel aimed 
at a better integration of intelligence, 
training and aptitude. 

In such cases, clergyman, physician and 
vocational guidance expert have frequent- 
ly lost opportunities for genuine service 
through disregarding the now well estab- 
lished mental hygiene point of view which 
emphasizes a study of the whole individ- 
ual in relation to his difficulty. The pas- 
tor’s counsel failed to recognize that the 
spiritual discomfort which it sought to 
relieve might have had its genesis in a 




















physical disorder which found unortho- 
dox expression in a non-physical realm. 
Such cases are not rare. 

Nor is it infrequently that we run 
across cases wherein morbid emotional 
states, translated into spiritual doubts, 
anxieties or convictions of guilt, are even- 
tually brought to the physician in the 
guise of stomach-aches and other organic 
symptoms. In such cases, medical treat- 
ment founded solely on investigation of 
the patient’s bodily condition is futile. 
Likewise futile, or at any rate scarcely 
successful, is the counsel of the voca- 
tional adviser who fails to see, in a 
physical disorder or an emotional ill- 
ness, the roots of his client’s inability to 
adjust to his job, and instead sees him 
as limited in intellect or aptitude, or as 
a “square peg in a round hole.” 

Today, the well trained personal coun- 
selor, regardless of his special field, ap- 
preciates the interdependence of mind and 
body and prescribes counsel that includes 
all of his client. Perhaps the highest 
form of expression of this is found in 
one of the techniques of modern child 
guidance clinics. Here, the maladjusted 
child is routinely studied from four 
points of view: (1) physical, (2) intel- 
lectual, (3) emotional, and (4) social. 
Only when the reasons for his malad- 
justment on any one or more of these 
levels are discovered, only when the in- 
evitable effects of maladjustment of one 
level on another are charted, and only 
when the eventual adjustment to the com- 
munity of the child as a whole is accom- 
plished, does the clinic believe it has 
been successful. Other forms of per- 
sonal counseling might well adopt this 
technique. 

With the elevation of personal coun- 
seling to the dignity of a profession and 
with its approach toward inclusion among 
the arts, comes the need for raising stand- 
ards and avoiding dangers. Each of 
these needs is vital. Counseling has 
passed the stage in its development where 
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good intentions and the milk of human 
kindness are sufficient. Even training 
in one of the specialized fields is not 
enough if this training ignores the in- 
fluence on the problem of contributions 
from other fields. 

Moreover, an adequate search for mo- 
tives is not the simple task it appears. 
The client’s unconsciousness is constantly 
strewing red herrings across the train to 
block penetration to basic motives, and 
without at least a modicum of mental 
hygiene knowledge the well meaning 
counselor often will be taken in by these 
plausible but misleading devices. Mental 
hygiene believes that the acquisition of 
an attitude of health scepticism is the 
most valuable quality that training can 
develop in a counselor. Not a cynical 
attitude, nor a misanthropic one, nor yet 
a pessimistic one, but a critical attitude 
so intelligently sceptical that it will de- 
cline to be gulled into accepting face 
values until absence of deeper ones is 
proven. Such an attitude runs counter 
to previously accepted ones and will meet 
with hostility from professional Polly- 
annas. Also, the counselor endeavoring 
to acquire it runs much danger of over- 
doing it and of losing his own perspec- 
tive. 

This danger is a very real one. Effi- 
cient counseling, regardless of the field 
in which it is practiced, requires a high 
capacity on the part of the counselor for 
dispassionate and objective detachment. 
Once he permits himself to identify, 
either consciously or unconsciously, his 
own emotional problems and experiences 
with those oi his client, his helpfulness 
is reduced. One cannot counsel wisely 
if one’s own difficulties are always being 
entangled with those of the person seek- 
ing guidance, and this, in the writer’s 
opinion, is the most important reason un- 
derlying failures of counseling in the 
past. Unless it is to be a case of “the 
blind leading the blind,” with success re- 
sulting from accident or the operation of 
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mechanisms of which the counselor has 
no comprehension, the profession of 
counseling needs to select its personnel 
more wisely. 

Higher standards observed in the se- 
lection of personnel will tend to elim- 
inate many who are emotionally or tem- 
peramentaily unfit, despite adequate tech- 
nical training. It will, no doubt, exclude 
those whose choice of counseling as a 
career was based on unhealthy and un- 
recognized motives—motives, for exam- 
ple, that impel them to set other people’s 
emotional houses in order as a means of 
escaping the need for a similar house- 
cleaning in their own domiciles. It also 
will exclude others who unconsciously 
hope to find in counseling acceptable out- 
lets for strong wills-to-power or com- 
pulsions to dominate. It might even ex- 
clude many of the large numbers who 
drift into counseling in response to inner 
urges that require them to seek atonement 
for psychological guilt by dedicating them- 
selves to a life of service for others. 

Such motives as the few here set forth, 
as well as scores of others, frequently 
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play a part in the selection of counseling 
as a vocation. Their danger to the client 
usually is in proportion to the degree to 
which they are recognized by the coun- 
selor. It is quite possible for a counselor 
to have been influenced in the choice of 
his career by some of these motives, and 
yet, through clear recognition of them 
and through their subsequent conscious 
control, give objective advice. On the 
other hand, absence of recognition tends 
inevitably to force the counselor to in- 
trude his unsolved and often morbidly 
motivated feelings into the problems of 
his client, to the further entanglement of 
both. Mental hygiene, psychiatric social 
work and a few allied fields have been so 
impressed with the importance of this 
that their recruiting of personnel routinely 
is dominated by estimates of the student’s 
self-insight and emotional adjustment. 
Unhappily, most other forms of personal 
counseling do not as yet give routine 
observance to such factors. Until they 
do, counseling as a whole will fail to 
make full use of its splendid possibilities. 


me CE eee 


UR DIFFICULTIES in the field of human behavior and de- 
linquency arise from the fact that man had to learn to con- 


trol men and to bring some order into social life long before he 
knew even the simplest things about men. Only in comparatively 
recent times has man come to learn these simple things about him- 
self; much of very great importance he does not yet know. But, 
forced by his need,-he early made such observations as he could, 
or, without observation, made assumptions and from these, de- 
ductions, and thus built up his morals, ethics, religions, laws, and 
social structure. Constructed of such material—incomplete or 


incorrect observations, misinformations or no information, incor- 
rect assumptions with correct deductions or incorrect assumptions 
with incorrect deductions—it is not surprising that a structure 
has arisen that is often phantastic and all too frequently lacking 
in reality—Frankwood E. Williams, “Finding a Way in Mental 
Hygiene,” Mental Hygiene, April, 1930. 
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ECENTLY, a non-Catholic friend 

came to me with a serious problem. 
His son had developed, of late, some 
wayward tendencies; he had become 
moody, distracted and cynical, and showed 
need of sympathetic counsel and guid- 
ance. Knowing of my little experience 
as a student counselor, my friend hope- 
fully sought my assistance. But I fear 
my response was not at all encouraging. 
There are fundamental assumptions in 
the spiritual guidance of Catholic stu- 
dents that may not be safely applied 
to those not of the Catholic faith. 
Had this boy been a Catholic, my ap- 
proach would have been more certain. In 
particular, I would have urged him to 
frequent the sacrament which the Catholic 
Church uses in just such crises of life— 
the Sacrament of Penance. In other 
words, I would have seen to it that he 
went to confession to a sympathetic and 
understanding priest, because I believe 
that in that manner the Catholic’s prob- 
lem would have been Handled most ef- 
fectively. 

Before discussing the confessional as a 
procedure in student counseling, it might 
be well to make clear a paradox in the 
Catholic teaching as regards justification. 
In this teaching there is, on the one hand, 
a clear and insistent emphasis upon grace, 
that unmerited dynamic of the soul, su- 
pernatural in character and coming from 
God’s hand. On the other hand, there 


is an insistence upon human nature, in- 
asmuch as it is demanded that man’s 
natural religious and moral powers do 
their share. Because of this twofold as- 
pect of justification, two common mis- 
understandings have arisen as regards the 
Catholic practice of confession. 

The Catholic religion is essentially a 
sacramental religion, and sacraments are 
described as working ex opere operato. 
Some interpret this to mean, as regards 
the confessional, that sins can be forgiven 
merely by telling them to a priest. Such 
has never been the teaching of the Cath- 
olic church. The second and, at this 
time, more common error is to emphasize 
the human factor in the confessional to 
the exclusion of all else. Confession thus 
becomes merely an historical narrative 
of sins for the purpose of effecting a 
“catharsis” or release from the conscious- 
ness of guilt. This concept, too, is con- 
trary to Catholic teaching. 

The attitude of the Catholic in ap- 
proaching the Sacrament of Penance is 
determined by the official teaching of the 
Catholic church. That teaching is based 
upon a text of St. John (xx, 21-23): 
“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you. When He had said this, He breathed 
on them, and He said to them: Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” Catholics “go to confes- 
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sion” because they believe that the power 
of forgiving sins, given by Christ to His 
priests, is exercised in the manner of a 
tribunal of justice in which the priest 
passes judgment, not as regards guilt, 
but as regards the worthiness of the per- 
son to receive the grace of the sacrament. 
That tribunal is commonly known as the 
confessional. Confession, however, is 
not a sacrament. It is, rather, a part of 
the sacramental procedure, and a part 
which may be dispensed with in case of 
necessity. The indispensable part is the 
disposition of the penitent, known as con- 
trition. 

In this paper, it is my purpose to 
discuss the human side of confession to 
indicate its service in student counseling. 
Whether or not one sympathizes with 
the Catholic viewpoint in regard to the 
efficacy of the Sacrament of Penance, it 
will be admitted by those entrusted with 
the care of youth that a free and full 
manifestation of the difficulties of con- 
science to one trained to handle such dis- 
closures is most desirable. For that rea- 
son, the report of the chairman of the 
Personnel Committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, one 
year ago, had this significant clause: 
“The most effective means of moral and 
spiritual guidance discovered in our study 
of Catholic colleges was the confessional.” 

Recently, Dr. John Cooper composed 
for use in Catholic colleges an Outline 
of Religion (Book IV.), based upon over 
three thousand questions and _ practical 
religious difficulties suggested to him and 
to his confreres by students. It was 
found that these difficulties revolved 
around a rather limited radius of moral 
problems, most of which may be ade- 
quately and delicately handled in the con- 
fessional. Preaching has never been con- 
sidered the most effective way of han- 
dling personal religious problems in the 
Catholic church. “The preacher gives 
souls to God,” wrote one of the Fathers 
of the church, “but the confessor saves 
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them.” St. Liguori was wont to say: 
“The preacher sows, the confessor gath- 


” 


ers. 


Catholic catechetical teaching attempts 
to prepare the youth from his earliest 
days to secure from the confessional effi- 
cient guidance. Certain attitudes of mind 
toward confession are ingrained in the 
Catholic child before he knows the con- 
sciousness of real guilt, in the hope that, 
should such consciousness ever arise, the 
child will know where to seek aid and 
guidance. These attitudes in general are 
conditioned by the belief that the priest is 
taking the place in the confessional of 
the Good Shepherd, Christ, who received 
unto Himself both innocent children and 
fallen sinners. Throughout his period of 
instruction, the child is taught that cer- 
tain qualities are essential for making a 
good confession. Simplicity demands that 
the confession be straightforward, short 
and clear; humility, that one realize his 
relationship with God and the enormity 
of sin; purity of intention, that no un- 
worthy motive creep into confession; 
candor, that one relate not only sins but 
also circumstances and occasions leading 
up to them; clearness precludes vague 
and confusing terms. The child is taught 
also that it is a mark of prudence to have 
but a single confessor and that to him 
one may pour forth his whole soul with 
the confident conviction that none but 
God and the priest shall ever know the 
matter of confession. 

These qualities of a good confession, 
taught in catechism classes, may be 
learned in a rather routine manner. The 
fact that the child is given opportunity 
to exercise them insures that, when the 
difficulties peculiar to adolescence arrive, 
the same candor, simplicity, humility and 
clearness may prevail to insure that the 
penitent be in a receptive mood for guid- 
ance. 

A very helpful publication, issued by 
the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education and written by Richard 














THE CONFESSIONAL A PROCEDURE IN COUNSELING 


H. Edwards and Ernest R. Hilgard, is 
the bulletin on Student Counseling. In 
it are listed seventeen “Hints on the In- 
terview—For Interviewers.” Not all of 
these hints relate primarily to moral prob- 
lems. Yet there is so marked a similar- 


HINTS FOR INTERVIEWS 


(1) The initiativé for arranging the interview 
may come either from the student or the coun- 
selor. Other things being equal, the student 
who comes for information of his own initiative 
is more highly motivated to co-operate with the 
counselor than the one who comes by request. 


(2) For certain types of interviews, privacy 
demands that they be free from interruption 
by knocks on the door or a ringing telephone. 
Informal, comfortable furnishings of the room 
are desirable. 

(3) Social expediency may make it difficult 
for the same arrangements for privacy when 
a man is interviewing a woman or a woman a 
man. It is felt that perhaps a door left ajar 
may serve to prevent social distrust and yet 
indicate that the conversation is intended to be 
private. In some cases, an understanding wife 


may join in problem interviews. 


(4) In an interview, the interviewer as well 
as the interviewed is responding. The inter- 
viewer should be cheerful and friendly and yet 
maintain an objective attitude toward the facts 
of the situation. The problem must not be 
taken over by the interviewer; it still belongs 
to the interviewed. The interviewer must not 
be shocked, must not be annoyed by attacks 


upon himself, and a steady calm may be help- 


ful. He must guard against being too sympa- 
thetic and becoming boxed in the same situa- 
tion in which the student is boxed. 
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ity in the ideals proposed for the inter- 
view and the practices exemplified in the 
confessional that a comparison may indi- 
cate the serviceability of the confessional 
in student counseling. 


CONFESSIONAL PROCEDURE 


(1) The student always comes to confession 
of his own volition. As a consequence, the 
presumption of the dispositions necessary for 
receiving the Sacrament are always in favor of 
the penitent who would not confess his sins 
without this essential motivation. 


(2) A most favorable circumstance of the 
confessional is its privacy. The Church sur- 
rounds this with every protective caution, so 
much so that a Catholic considers betrayal of 
a confessional confidence beyond the range of 
possibility. 


(3) The Catholic confessional consists gen- 
erally of a wooden structure in a corner of 
the church in which the priest has a chair 
shielded by walls from all sides. Two separate 
kneeling places outside the Place where the 
priest sits are entered through a screened door. 
A screen and a cloth keep the aperture be- 
tween priest and penitent from being a com- 
plete opening. There is often only a curtain 
in place of a door on the side through which 
the penitent enteis, so the penitent, while com- 
pletely separated by physical barriers from the 
confessor, is not so separated from others in 
the church. 


(4) If we substitute for the words “inter- 
viewer,” and “interviewed,” the words confes- 
sion, confessor and penitent, I can point out a 
dozen almost exact parallels to this passage 
in treatises instructing priests on hearing con- 
fessions. Cardinal Manning writes (The 
Eternal Priesthood, p. 134), “There is no surer 
sign of a fervent priest than the love of the 
confessional. To sit for long hours day by day 
and night by night, without impatience and 
without loss of temper, is a sure sign of love 
for souls. There is no manifestation of 
self, no natural excitement, no subtle allure- 
ments of a personal kind in sitting for long 
hours listening to the sins, and sorrows, and 
often the inconsiderate talk of multitudes, for 
the most part unknown. . . . This demands in 
a high degree an abnegation of self, a repression 
of personal infirmities of temper, and a gener- 
ous love of souls, especially of the poor.” The 
motive proposed to induce this priestly attitude 
of mind is that coming from Christ’s own ex- 
ample in treating with sinners. 

In only one case does the confessor “take 
over the problem” of the penitent. That is in 
the case of scruples, unfounded fears, often the 
cause of neuroses, in which the confessor de- 
mands that the penitent submit absolutely to 
his judgment. 
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(5) The interviewer should preferably not 
enter upon an interview until thorough advance 
preparation has been made. All objective evi- 
dence should, if possible, be secured and re- 
viewed in advance. The precious time of the in- 
terview should not be used for securing data 
which can be secured elsewhere. It is important 
to get the information reviewed by the student. 
The process is joint throughout, joint discovery, 


joint review, joint prognosis. 


(6) Confidence must be had that the solu- 
tion can be found through the co-operation of 
the counselor and the student. 


(7) The interviewer must always get the 
point of view of the one being counseled. This 
may be exceedingly important in cases of dis- 
cipline. From the student’s point of view it 


is usually reasonable to do what he does. 


(8) The interviewer must be keen for salient 
points. The student may come in with one 
problem and the root of the difficulty be quite 


another. 


(15) The close of each session of the inter- 
view is important. The interview is a failure 
if the student goes away disappointed and un- 
happy. The termination should leave the coun- 
selee a more independent and better integrated 


personality, intellectually and emotionally. 
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(5) Obviously, the confessor is here at a 
disadvantage. He never knows who will be 
the next to seek his aid. Yet, as suggested 
previously, Catholics are urged to select a 
single confessor and to submit constantly to his 
direction. Privacy protects the anonymity of 
the penitent but not the identity. A confessor 
identifies a penitent in many ways, by the in- 
flection of voice, or by the manner, or by 
the matter of confession. I have known con- 
fessors to recognize the voice and manner of 
a penitent who had not come for many years. 
The only background which the confessor seeks 
is that relating to the matter of confession, in 
particular, the circumstances or occasions of 
faults. The confessor is instructed how and 
when to seek essential information. 


(6) The immediate objective of confessing 
one’s sins is to insure or to regain the friend- 
ship of God. Unless both the confessor and 
penitent felt this was possible, neither would 
waste the other’s time. 


(7) The priest considers himself a minister 
of Divine Justice, but his main consideration 
in the confessional is the sanctification of each 
individual penitent. Since the individual at- 
tempts a revelation of self to God, he must 
put aside pretense of being what he is not. 
One exemplifying the attitude of the Pharisee 
in confession would be refused the Sacrament, 
unless a conversion of heart could be accom- 
plished. Sometimes the penitent’s conscience is 
unformed or badly formed in regard to certain 
practices. In such cases, the confessor dis- 
tinguishes between the objective and subjective 
aspects of the fault in giving absolution for a 
fault subjectively light but objectively bad. 
However, the confessor is bound then to in- 
struct the penitent so that his conscience hence- 
forth will be correctly formed. 


(8) This caution is given confessors in their 
training. Let us suppose the case of three stu- 
dents who confess the sin of intoxication. The 
first, the confessor finds, has no great desire 
for drink but finds in it an escape from home- 
sickness or the lack of happy social adjust- 
ment in college. The second student drinks be- 
cause the “gang” wants him to drink, sub- 
stituting the approval of others for the ap- 
proval of God. The third drinks because he is 
committing sins of unchastity and he thinks 
that possibly the fact that he is intoxicated may 
serve as an excuse for what he knows is 
grievously shameful. The confessor is bound 
in conscience to inquire as to the root cause 
of intoxication and to prescribe special cura- 
tive measures for each of these cases. 

(15) Here the question is raised as to the 
emotional effects of confessien. While the 
peace of mind and feeling of relief consequent 
upon a good confession and the curtailment of 
grief and remorse are not major objectives, yet 
they are sufficiently obvious to bring about a 
change of front towards the confessional by 
many non-Catholics. The Catholic also ex- 


periences a sense of security after confession, 
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I have selected from these “hints for 
interviews” those items which seem to 
me to pertain both to moral and to in- 
tellectual problems. A great deal more 
might be written to clarify each of these 
points. The question naturally arises as 
to the end results of confessional pro- 
cedure. Although we have some indica- 
tion of results in spiritual surveys such 
as are published at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity and Villanova College, it is impossi- 
ble to give any satisfactory statistical re- 
port because of the secrecy with which 
confessional procedure has been sur- 
rounded. In a survey made through the 
anonymous questionnaire method four 
years ago, the results of which were pub- 
lished in Christ and the Catholic College, 
the students of four Catholic institutions 
were asked to rate the potency of spir- 
itual influences on the campus. Confes- 
sion ranked third among these influences. 

Military officers in action in the front 
lines during the recent World War often 
insured access to the sacraments for Cath- 
olic soldiers because they saw in confes- 
sion a stimulant to the morale of the 
Catholic. Recently, a confessor in a col- 
lege informed me that he had been 
aroused at a late hour in the night with 
the request that he hear the confessions 
of several very serious youngsters who 
had been guilty of a breach of the moral 
code. Their excuse was: “Unless we 
get this off our minds, we cannot sleep.” 
These points bring home what I have al- 
ways considered a part of divine strategy, 
linking the pleasant with the arduous in 
religious practice. To investigate into 
the depths of one’s conscience and to 
bring forth things one might wish to 
forget and to reveal such things to God 
in the presence of another human being 
is not a pleasant procedure at times. 
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and this is a valued asset in organizing future 
effort. Recently, a psychologist of some prom- 
inence told me he spent a whole evening study- 
ing the faces of penitents before and after 
confession. He was quite convinced that con- 
fession affected emotionally everyone he ob- 
served. 

Yet, as one student once informed me, 
“It’s worth the pain because it’s a glori- 
ous feeling to know that one is right with 
God.” 

However, the principal effects of the 
practice of going to confession are mani- 
fest not in such emotional reactions but 
in stimulating velleities into firm resolu- 
tions. To renew one’s pledge of loyalty 
to God frequently in confession must 
effect a certain conversion of life toward 
God. In a college, the spiritual guide is 
not dealing with hardened characters; 
very often the prevention of sin is his 
only concern. This explains many of the 
questions suggested in the “Examination 
of Conscience” printed in Catholic prayer 
books. To miss one’s prayers a single 
evening or morning, an item there men- 
tioned, is not in itself sinful. Yet this 
point is a valuable bit of information 
to a confessor who knows that when the 
individual stops doing business with God 
by prayer there is a strong probability 
that God may “stop doing business” with 
the individual. Temptations are not sin- 
ful; yet a common practice among Cath- 
olics is to confess temptations. This, too, 
enables the confessor to indicate strategic 
measures to forestall future difficulties. 

In a study of personnel procedure in 
thirty Catholic colleges for men, made 
under the auspices of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, some inter- 
esting facts were obtained regarding the 
effort made in these institutions to insure 
for the student guidance through the con- 
fessional. One of the great handicaps to 
the pastoral duties of the ordinary con- 
fessor is lack of time. Some priests 
must hear so many confessions an hour 
that it is hardly possible to give each 
penitent a great deal of time. This is 
not an unmixed evil, for it places the bur- 
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den of preparation upon the penitent and 
consequently demands greater self-aetiv- 
ity on his part. In twenty-two of the 
thirty colleges studied, the problem of 
lack of time was handled by having con- 
fessors available in the college chapel 
every day of the week. The average 
number of students to each confessor was 
forty. Twenty-four of the thirty col- 
leges set aside a special time each week 
in which students might go to confession. 

A question is here suggested which was 
recently put to the writer in this form: 
“Tf you were making a selection of two 
colleges for a student, and you knew that 
in one of these colleges the students, 
partly as a matter of traditional school 
spirit, were accustomed to go to confes- 
sion weekly, while in the other college, 
where superior religious instruction was 
given, students were very lax in sacra- 
mental practices, which would you recom- 
mend?’ Without hesitation, I should 
choose the first. The value of religious 
instruction is in no way discredited by 
the statement that the student’s problems 
are handled more efficiently through the 
individual treatment or “personnel meth- 
od” of the confessional. Possibly this ex- 
plains why non-denominational colleges 
which are making a serious attempt to 
handle the problems of their Catholic stu- 
dents have erred in attempting to solve 
those problems merely by instituting a 
few additional courses on religion taught 
by a Catholic. If the Catholic religion is 
essentially a sacramental religion, it would 
seem to be key strategy to insure first of 
all that Catholic students have convenient 
access to the sacraments—those ordinary 
reservoirs of spiritual energy for people 
of that faith. 

Despite all that may be said in favor 
of the confessional as a procedure of stu- 
dent counseling, it suffers from one es- 
sential limitation. It does not suffice to 


give adequate guidance, because the prac- 
tice of confession is concerned principally 
with sin, either as a preventive or as 
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a cure, and adequate student guidance 
should insist upon the encouragement of 
the good as well as the repression of evil 
tendencies. The fact that 72 per cent of 
the students in these thirty Catholic col- 
leges, or rather in the twenty-two of 
these colleges where statistics were avail- 
able, went to confession once a week 
might seem, at first glance, to be most 
encouraging. Yet in Catholic life there 
is something supplementary, though not 
always distinct from confessional guid- 
ance. This is what is known as spiritual 
direction in which the difficulties of the 
individual receive personal attention out- 
side the sacramental forum. In twenty- 
eight of the thirty colleges studied by the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion’s committee, priests were designated 
especially for this work. Various titles 
were given them, such as “spiritual fath- 
er,” “prefect of religion,” “spiritual di- 
rector,” or “student counselor.” The ef- 
ficiency of this service seems to vary with 
the effort made to cultivate in a student 
body wholesome attitudes toward the 
service. 

The sentiment I have found among 
counselors in Catholic colleges regarding 
the potency of the confessional is sim- 
ply this: Much is being done, and much 
remains to be done. The deepest and 
holiest fact in the life of the Catholic is 
not that he goes to confession, but the 
reception of the Sacrament of the Euchar- 
ist. Of late, most of the effort spent on 
spiritual programs in Catholic colleges 
has been directed towards the objective 
of frequent communion. Possibly a great 
deal might be accomplished by emphasiz- 
ing the intrinsic worth of the process of 
confession aside from its value as a prep- 
aration for the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. 

The average confessor has a great deal 
to learn about human nature. He has 
at his disposal, however, the observations 
of countless other physicians of souls, an 
experience made manifest in the moral 



























and ascetical theology of an age-old 
church. He has but little to learn from 
the so-called newer psychology, which 
seems bent upon giving new and respect- 
able names to old and disreputable faults 
—and, of course, better excuses for com- 
mitting them. It is the hope of the writer 
that counselors in Catholic colleges may 
profit from the wisdom of those who use 
different approaches and different term- 
inology in handling the problems of the 
non-Catholic student. The exaltation of 
spiritual ideals upon the campus demands 
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the earnest co-operation of all religious- 
minded educators. In that co-operation, 
however, I fear that Catholic student 
counselors will be more willing to receive 
than to give, because the traditional ret- 
icence governing matters pertaining to 
the Sacrament of Penance must always 
put a seal upon the lips of the priest. 
The tact and comprehension with which 
the office of confessor is exercised among 
Catholic students will ever largely con- 
dition the efficiency of the spiritual pro- 
gram of a college. 


—— 


HE ANSWER is that no one group holds all the clues to 
human behavior; that any fact in the social history of man 
and his institutions may at some point illumine an obscure or diffi- 


cult problem in the present behavior of an individual. 


The most 


successful work has been done where several techniques have been 
joined to approach the problems of a given individual from the 
several different angles which must always be considered if the 
behavior of the individual is to be completely understood.—Law- 
son G. Lowrey, “Clinical Facilities for the Study of Personality 
and Behavior Problems in Children,” The Annals of the Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 1930. 











The Evolution of the Guidance Idea in the Y.M.C. A. 
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UIDANCE in the Young Men’s 

Christian Association has ancient 
rootage. It was there at the beginning 
and has been there, no doubt, to greater 
or lesser degree, down to the present. 
It has had many names; it has inter- 
woven many procedures; it has arisen 
latterly to claim attention out of many 
confusions. It is the individual’s demand, 
after many false appeals and tacit neg- 
lects, for the consideration which his na- 
ture and significance require. Perhaps 
it is his silence that is most vocal and 
his unconscious need that is most urgent. 
But the reality of his claim for help in 
finding the way to a more skillful and 
effective living must become authoritative 
upon those who guide the policy of any 
form of social organization. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has spanned something less than nine 
decades. Without attempting to be mi- 
nutely historical or comprehensive, at least 
four different periods of emphasis, with 
reference to the idea of guidance, may be 
seen. At the risk of making them seem 
more distinct than they really were, let 
us scan them briefly. Perhaps sharpen- 
ing the distinctions between them will be 
pardoned. If any theme should be treated 
with unusual clarity, that of guidance 
ought to be. 


FELLOWSHIP AS GUIDANCE 


The original movement emphasized 
fellowship as guidance. The early asso- 
ciations knew few, if any, techniques. 
They were organized in the midst of baf- 
fling social conditions. They drew to- 


gether by fact of common residence and 
work. They were purely local. The 
satisfactions lacking in the prévious ex- 
periences of individual defense were sup- 
plied to some extent in the new group 
experiences. New releases were afforded ; 
new and interesting lines of corporate ef- 
fort were undertaken. A new dignity 
and a command of personal fitness for 
the world of thinking and of work char- 
acterized those who were members of 
these earlier groups. This was true edu- 
cation, if informal; and it was true guid- 
ance, if without specialized ministration. 
The most prominent member of one of 
the very first of such groups, George 
Williams, became one of the great mer- 
chants of his time, and knighthood was 
conferred upon him for other great quali- 
ties of leadership. 


Group CONFORMITY AS GUIDANCE 


The fellowship idea has never entirely 
disappeared from the life of local asso- 
ciations, but it has sometimes suffered 
eclipse. For many years, such work 
tended to be eclipsed by mass methods, 
and this period of eclipse may be thought 
of, roughly, as a second period. It has 
been a long period, probably without defi- 
nite beginning or ending. It gave what 
guidance it gave largely through great 
mass events. Meetings were very promi- 
nent. But there were also mass gym- 
nasium classes and other events which re- 
lied upon the principle of undifferentiated 
treatment for the specific ministry re- 
quired by individuals. 

There were, of course, some compen- 
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sating factors. Along with the mass 
meeting, could be found the personal 
work class and the personal work inter- 
view. Along with the mass gymnasium 
class, came the individual physical exam- 
ination. In both of these attempts to 
give personal attention to the individual, 
there was, perhaps, a minor attention to 
his unique problems and a major tend- 
ency to see him in terms of a type or 
pattern of service. The examination de- 
termined a young man’s fitness to par- 
ticipate in a gymnasium class; the per- 
sonal work interview determined his fit- 
ness to participate in the fellowship of 
the worshiping community. In both 
cases, often, his peculiar needs as a de- 
veloping personality remained the same. 
The guidance offered was in terms of 
group conformity rather than of per- 
sonal development on a basis of differ- 
entiated possibilities. 

A corollary observation may be per- 
mitted upon the bearing of the mass-in- 
dividual contrast upon religious objec- 
tives. As long as little of special char- 
acter was known about the individual, it 
was both natural and easy to state a 
fairly simple formula or objective and 
offer it in mass events for individual 
salvation. Usually, the earnestness of the 
response left little to be desired, and the 
individual, thus appropriately launched 
upon his new life, proceeded bravely until 
the uniquely inwoven facts of his own 
nature interrupted the process. Further 
reflection upon the elemental forces shap- 
ing conduct revealed a hitherto unsus- 
pected world within, which more and 
more engrossed the attention of thought- 
ful students of character. If the major 
aim and objective of life and character as 
Christian did not change, any disposi- 
tion to over-simplify either statement or 
process as-a new life of conduct for any 
specific individual largely disappeared. 
The individual became something requir- 
ing first to be better understood before 
he could be readily invited to be saved. 
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Increasingly the conviction grew that the 
“saving” of him involved not only a clean 
heart and a right spirit but a good deal 
of reconstruction of old habits. The lat- 
ter would require time. It would be bet- 
ter not to dogmatize about what could 
be made of him. 

Another instance characteristic of this 
period relates to the life-work emphasis 
in the student summer conferences. It 
was, for many years, the invariable prac- 
tice to have a formal presentation of cer- 
tain “life-work principles” and to expect 
a considerable response following such 
presentations, whether for “the ministry, 
the mission field, or other Christian vo- 
cations.” While the pressure and con- 
fusion characteristic of the appeal to for- 
eign mission service for many years has 
latterly been much relieved by a more 
sane and critical approach, it was only 
two or three years ago that a nationally 
known minister appeared before a men’s 
student conference of approximately 
three hundred and deliberately challenged 
them all, in a life-work mezting, to go 
into the Christian ministry. This appeal 
cheapened the whole position for the stu- 
dents, a large proportion of whom were 
probably illy-suited to consider this im- 
portant work. The appeal totally neg- 
lected to recognize with them the basis of 
selective fitness for many worthy fields 
wherein the expression of Christian mo- 
tivation would be urgently needed. 

Against the very general approaches 
and appeals of this period, the develop- 
ment of the “Find Yourself Campaign,” 
under the leadership of Clarence C. Rob- 
inson, stands in bold and hopeful relief. 
It partook of some of the dangers of mass 
efforts, particularly when the local “cam- 
paigns” became school-wide or city-wide 
and were limited to the few days of spe- 
cial campaign effort. But even then the 
plan had at heart the substantial recogni- 
tion of the individual. Individual consul- 
tation, however meager, was provided 
around his unique vocational tendencies, 
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interests and needs. During this period, 
also, an extensive employment service de- 
veloped throughout the local associations 
for the young men who always came 
thither seeking help in locating better po- 
sitions. Yet, in this relatively individual 
type of service, there was and is the dan- 
ger of treating all individuals on a mass 
basis. Thus, the underlying approach dur- 
ing the period under discussion was that 
of a similar treatment or service for all 
and a large degree of failure to under- 
stand the uniqueness of the individual 
problem. 


Group EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 


The idea of group education becomes 
prominent in what may be referred to as 
a third period. But it is a different 
group education than was the “fellow- 
ship” period first mentioned. More than 
mere fellowship is implied. The profes- 
sional worker has entered the picture in 
a new and difficult role as informal 
teacher, liberalizing the school function 
and making all of its educational rela- 
tionships voluntary. Again, the powerful 
approvals and disapprovals of group 
opinion are relied upon, but the skillful 
manipulation of experience situations suit- 
able for guidance becomes the main tech- 
nique. 

Here, for example, are certain small 
boys who have been seen about the local 
Y. M. C. A. building in various roles of 
mischief making. A member of the staff 
is assigned to see what can be done. Upon 
inquiry, it is found that these same boys 
have a similar reputation at their school. 
The principal promises co-operation. In- 
vestigation reveals that all come from 
broken homes where little opportunity for 
home guidance is available. The principal 
invites the boys to meet the secretary. 
Would the boys (who have become a real 
gang) like to form a club? A meeting 
at the association building is arranged 
for the following Saturday evening. All 
are on hand, and expectant. Quick agree- 


ment is reached that there should be a 
club; a name is chosen which is startling 
enough to satisfy the boldest; it is ar- 
ranged that Saturday night is to be their 
night at the building; a bath and swim 
are enjoyed by all, and needed; and the 
boys go home after their first experience 
in many months when they have not been 
run out of the building. A skillful and 
sympathetic leader is found. Wonderful 
evenings follow, with social games and 
athletic events. Leading men of the city 
come to speak to them. Strict limitations 
on new members are set up and various 
misconduct items are checked voluntarily. 
A new group is ushered into self-control 
and self-respect. Even the short Bible 
discussions seem tremendously interest- 
ing. The principal notes improvement in 
terms of school life also, and people gen- 
erally observe evidences of progress in 
the boys. This is guidance. It is, to be 
sure, group guidance. It has been effec- 
tive in the lives of the boys who were fast 
becoming problem cases. 

The above account follows closely a 
carefully prepared case report, but the 
pattern is now so familiar that it will be 
recognized widely. Group education had 
quietly worked a change through the sub- 
stitution of higher behavior and the stim- 
ulation of ideal motivations supported by 
group approval. 

Much of the recent history of group 
work among boys follows a development 
somewhat like this. In general, the 
pattern has held true for normal groups 
as well as for groups approaching a prob- 
lem stage. As in all religious education 
work, there was the unsettled question as 
to the amount of “carry-over” from sit- 
uations within the group’s experience to 
other situations which members of the 
group were meeting. Increasingly, how- 
ever, those in charge of group programs 
became conscious of the need of devising 
some group experiences with the maxi- 





1. See Boys’ Work to Match the Times, Associa- 
tion Press, 1929, for a careful account of changing 
methods and philosophy of boys’ work in the Y. M. C. A. 
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mum similarity to situations likely to be 
faced beyond the group in order that the 
permanent character increment of the 
club program might be obtained. 

In a similar way, the student associa- 
tions in the colleges followed the same 
principle, as did employed boys’ clubs 
and other older industrial groups in their 
work settings and elsewhere. The tech- 
niques of the club or group education 
process, as seen in the best of modern 
program planning, suggest the effective- 
ness of the group approach in guidance 
work. Those who have: watched, with 
mingled feelings, the influence of the fra- 
ternity group, for example, upon the 
character and outlook of certain college 
students will be very conscious of the 
potency of such pressure. There is also 
considerable evidence that group sanctions 
can be brought to support constructive 
guidance objectives in an effective way. 

Whether group work will survive as 
an exclusive method or not, it seems clear 
that it will continue to have a large place 
in the association procedure of guidance 
as well as in other types of social and re- 
ligious education. The interesting “job 
analysis” by Miss Williamson has the 
important value, among others, of recog- 
nizing the extent to which the effective- 
ness of group contact and group program 
is being relied upon as a guidance pro- 
cedure.” 


INDIVIDUAL SOCIALIZATION 


Among the procedures characteristic of 
earlier periods, it is possible from time 
to time to see the individual himself and 
to discern that guidance presupposed a 
primary consideration for him. Yet the 
promotion of many impressive and useful 
activities of a mass order usually over- 
looked this central consideration. Much 
individual contact work also lacked the 
guidance factor. But in recent years there 





2. Margaretta Williamson, The Social Worker in 
Group Work, (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929)— 
a job analysis of executives, group workers and spe- 
cialists in a number of welfare agencies, including the 
~~ Scouts of America, Y. M. C, A., Y. W. C. A, 
etc. 
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has come the discovery that guidance is 
a function of individual adjustment to 
and in terms of a group socializing pro- 
cess. 

Associations are seeking, as never be- 
fore, to find ways of understanding the 
individual member and of helping him in 
whatever adjustments he may need. The 
point of view includes both a fresh con- 
sideration of the member’s fullest devel- 
opment as a person and a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the conditions under which this 
development must take place. 

Concerning the personal aspect, the old 
conception of the four-fold or four-square 
development has largely given way, ex- 
cept in certain survivals of local staff 
organization. In its place, a conception 
of the person as a unit is coming, and 
there are some local staffs, such as 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, which have been 
reorganized to deal with the member in 
a unitary way at any age. Such staffs 
subordinate the special approaches of the 
physical director, the educational direc- 
tor, the religious work director and 
others—or, rather, they seek to gain new 
wisdom and skill in bringing in their 
several contributions at a particular time, 
under conditions set by the individual’s 
stage of growth. Guidance is now being 
considered as a process rather than a sin- 
gle contact. It is a relationship to be 
continued over quite a period, possibly. 
It may involve many people and much 
secondary consultation, all centering in a 
particular person and his requirements. 

On the other hand, the external con- 
ditions affecting the character develop- 
ment and growth of individuals enter per- 
haps more largely today than ever. Guid- 
ance leaders cannot ignore them. Youth’s 
adjustment involves not only the attain- 
ment of inner poise and effective unity; 
it implies accepting, upon certain terms, 
the complex range of American life, 
whether in Tompkins Corners, Middle- 
town or Metropolis. Socialization sug- 
gests an infinite series of modifications 
and adaptations, in the course of which 
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the new personality is built up or broken 
down. Ina period of shifting values and 
changing mores, guidance must facilitate 
self-direction without too great depend- 
ence upon established guide-posts ; it must 
point the way to ideals, objects and loyal- 
ties which, being formed of the deeper, 
practical realities of life, have the capacity 
to induce great character, whether or not 
they have won specific institutional sanc- 
tion. Thus problems of occupation, 
amusement, recreation and leisure; ques- 
tions of thrift, investment and insurance; 
appetite for social life, relationship be- 
tween the sexes, and standards of home 
life; the meaning of civic campaigns and 
causes ; the appeal of religious belief and 
affiliation ; the battle of health; and all of 
the events, groups, clubs and moral pres- 
sures relating thereto must be freshly 
understood with each new person, in 
terms of his reactions and adjustments to 
and among them. He does not need any 
meddling by anybody ; but he often wants 
understanding and sympathy, and he may 
require positive and persistent consulta- 
tion. 

There is evidence that the point of 
view just outlined is becoming general 
in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
today. Some of this evidence is cited 
below. 

(1) The Member Interview: It is 
an increasing practice in progressive local 
associations to have an extended individ- 
ual interview with every new member, 
for the purpose of ascertaining something 
of his unique background, experience and 
interests as he comes into the association's 
fellowship. In three New York City 
branches, this is done with very great 
care as a part of a general guidance pro- 
gram to which later reference will be 
made. In certain Chicago branches, dur- 
ing the last year, many hundreds of such 
interviews were dictaphoned by David 
A. Sonquist as a basis for more careful 
study of the individual requirements. The 
interview affords a basis for gathering 
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some factual material not otherwise avaii- 
able, but in addition it affords a basis 
for appropriate program development. 
Also individuals requiring very special 
attention are thus located and a prelim- 
inary picture of their special needs se- 
cured. 

(2) Interests of Members: Surveys 
of members’ interests are obtained in the 
Rochester, Cleveland, Tulsa, Schenectady, 
Grand Rapids and many other associa- 
tions by means of special check lists, some 
of which have been developed with a good 
deal of ingenuity. Upon such lists, the 
new members indicate some of the ac- 
tivities, lines of study, contacts, and so 
forth, in which they believe they would 
find participation pleasant and profitable. 
The experience at Cleveland and Roches- 
ter, in attempting to form special groups 
around these interest indications, has 
seemed to support the idea that there is 
probably not enough cohesion in groups 
gathered around single interests to sus- 
tain subsequent group continuity. The 
difficulty may be due to an inaccurate re- 
porting of real interests, or the vagrant 
character of these interests, or to other 
causes. However, the trend of experi- 
ence seems to be in the direction of work- 
ing with a group which is natural or 
real to begin with, helping it to locate and 
develop the leads which its interests sug- 
gest and following the individual guid- 
ance opportunities as they develop. As 
individualization processes go forward, 
the development of appropriate group 
programs becomes an increasingly par- 
ticular problem. But richer possibilities 
of group activity exist than if individual 
preferences and needs were unknown. 

(3) The Clinic: Wherever local as- 
sociations have sought to discover the 
peculiar needs of individuals, they have 
necessarily been brought face to face with 
the question of how best to serve these 
needs. The early member interviews have 
often only made more vivid and real the 
obvious personality maladjustments and 
problems of members. Apart from 
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adapted program approaches, the best lo- 
cal efforts thus far made are in certain 
clinical procedures. There is the voca- 
tional clinic at Camden, where an experi- 
enced psychologist, Morris Viteles, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, shares with 
W. P. Partenheimer of the staff in an 
individual counseling service which goes 
beyond vocational problems into many in- 
dividual adjustment difficulties. The 
Huntington Avenue branch in Boston 
has such a clinic also, under the direc- 
tion of W. J. Riley, Employment Secre- 
tary, where a widely known psychologist, 
F, Lyman Wells of Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, supplements the staff counseling 
and testing procedures by special consul- 
tation with badly adjusted individuals who 
may be referred to him. He also coaches 
the entire branch staff in order to in- 
crease their alertness to evidences of mal- 
adjustment and their ability to minister 
in a preliminary way to it. At the West 
Side branch, with the aid of J. V. Hanna, 
of New York U'niversity, work of the 
clinic type is done with maladjusted in- 
dividuals in addition to interviewing all 
new members and pooling records on 
members among the several activities in 
which the individual participates. 

It is a central feature of the New York 
City guidance work, under the direction 
of Lynn A. Emerson, formerly head of 
the Vocational School of Newark, to con- 
ceive of the chief object of the associa- 
tion in terms of member guidance objec- 
tives. The plan is best demonstrated at 
3ronx Union branch, whose staff includes 
a Membership Personnel Secretary, Mr. 
Noyce, and where the entire staff works 
as a consultative clinic under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Secretary. The 
staff meets for prolonged sessions twice 
weekly upon specific cases for whom a 
very full and careful record is available 
and concerning whom special medical, 
clinical and other examinations have been 
provided. Programs of activity arise from 
these findings wherever possible, and 
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some attempt is also made to ascertain 
by scientific means the character value of 
activities carried on. 

These instances illustrate the task 
which presses itself upon any local staff 
which will tear aside its confusion about 
the reality of individual adjustment prob- 
lems and set itself to significant personal 
service. To an increasing degree in as- 
sociations, as in the schools, this attempt 
is being made, without, however, having 
the opportunity of control available in 
most school situations. 


(4) The Use of Tests: Supple- 
menting the above references to the use 
of tests, it may be in order to state that 
there is a considerable amount of test- 
ing going on in local associations. Prob- 
ably most of it relates to vocational ad- 
justments, but an increasing number of 
local associations are availing themselves 
of tests relating to personality adjust- 
ments, on the one hand, and the meas- 
urement of character outcomes, on the 
other. The latter use is, of course, only 
indirectly related to the guidance prob- 
lem, although in specific cases it affords 
opportunity to observe variation from 
group opinion and standards. Apart from 
tests of purely vocational type, including 
mechanical, clerical aptitude and inter- 
est tests, those most frequently used deal 
with personality adjustment and leader- 
ship factors, and attitudes on social, eco- 
nomic and religious questions. The usual 
commercially available instruments are 
much in use, and some new instruments 
are being created. Considerable use is 
made of various tests of mental ability. 

(5) Life Guidance: The successful 
adjustment of the individual as a whole 
is the goal of the best recent effort among 
members. Earlier attempts in guidance 
centered on the vocational problem main- 
ly. Ina recent year, for example, among 
331 associations in the United States re- 
porting educational classes, there were 
over seventy thousand individual inter- 
views reported, over forty-five thousand 
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of which were considered as vocational 
interviews. The educational program was 
necessarily dependent upon the vocational 
objective. But it has increasingly become 
a part of this type of individual coun- 
seling to seek the broader adjustment of 
the individual to the various social situa- 
tions he may face. The presence and 
even predominance of the vocational is- 
sue is no longer considered sufficient war- 
rant for stopping with a service in this 
one area of need. Obviously, the inter- 
est and desire to broaden the inquiry must 
be shared enthusiastically by the individ- 
ual concerned. The problem of young 
men who come into cities to work out 
constructive relationships in work, in 
leisure, and in every area of social, edu- 
cational and religious adaptation is so 
significant as to warrant its being placed 
at the center of the planning of the local 
unit. 

The Hamilton, Ohio, association pre- 
sents one of the most effective attempts 
to do this. In a frank and very attrac- 
tive syllabus, the whole question of per- 
sonal adjustment in the city is outlined 
for the new member, with excellent psy- 
chological appreciation of his viewpoint. 
The syllabus does not overlook the defi- 
nitely clinical aspects, but it invites the 
member to the kind of personal appraisal 
and counsel long since common on the 
side of health alone. Under the caption, 
“The Y. M. C. A. Offers You Friendly 
Aids to Satisfactory Living,” the book- 
let suggests that the association can “of- 
fer you many suggestions that will help 
you make the most of modern city liv- 
ing. Will you not investigate?’ The 
first pages deal with “Getting a Living— 
Finding the Right Job—Becoming Effi- 
cient — Looking Ahead.” The syllabus 
lists aids it can make available, certain 
blanks and tests, including Strong’s In- 
terest Questionnaire, Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination, Thurstone Personal- 
ity Schedule, Colgate Personal Inventory, 
Allport’s A-S Reaction, and some others. 
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Personal counsel on the basis of such 
tests is offered, and aid in placement is 
given. Reading programs are offered 
and consultation given upon further train- 
ing locally, in college or in technical 
school. Vocational talks are announced, 
foremen’s meetings scheduled, a forum 
on business ideals set up and, finally, aid 
in securing good living accommodations 
offered. Following this, in similar de- 
tail, the syllabus outlines the following 
topics: Making a Home; Meeting Young 
Women; Having a Good Time (use of 
leisure) ; Getting Along With Other Peo- 
ple; Pursuing Cultural, Intellectual and 
Broadly Social Interests; Spending and 
Saving Money; Engaging in Religious 
Practices; Health; and Taking Part in 
Making a Better Community. The names 
of staff members and others related to 
the several activities are given. 

The adaptations in New York City at 
Bowery branch, at the Y. M. C. A. Ho- 
tel, Chicago, and at other places, on be- 
half of special types such as recent ar- 
rivals, the stranded, the runaway and the 
down-and-outer, while significant and of 
great importance, need only be mentioned 
here. A twenty-four-hour-a-day social 
service office at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 
Chicago, deals with thousands of cases 
annually in terms of loans, temporary res- 
idence, jobs and a multitude of emer- 
gency adjustment problems. At Bowery 
branch, tests are used in determining 
rehabilitation procedures. Even the best 
of rescue mission practice leaves some- 
thing to be desired in cases involving 
reconstruction from the ground up. 

Emphasis upon life guidance occupies 
a very large place in the best modern 
boys’ camping procedure.* One estimate 
of such camps indicates some 460 un- 
der Y. M. C. A. auspices during the past 
year, serving more.than eighty-three thou- 
sand boys in a total of 1,260,000 boy- 


8. See Camping and Character, by H. S. Dimock 
and C. E. Hendry, Association Press, 1929, for a 
stimulating account of a guidance experiment in one 
camp. 
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days of camping. Under a wise and 
successful counselor, such experience af- 
fords exceptional opportunities for the 
interweaving of group and personal guid- 
ance techniques having high socialization 
value. In one camp*, a six-day training 
program for camp counselors was con- 
ducted by Hedley S. Dimock of Y. M. 
C. A. College, Chicago. The chief pur- 
pose of the training was to increase the 
technical skill of camp counselors for wise 
individual and group guidance in the 
camp setting. Many other camps hold 
similar training events. One important 
study involves an appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of counselors in twenty camps.° 


(6) Records: Records are indispens- 
able to guidance work. This fact is 
slowly dawning upon local associations, 
who are now expressing unprecedented 
interest in member records, secretarial 
achievement records and program records. 
There are significant studies under way 
in each of these fields, most of them 
shared in by a number of the metropolitan 
associations. In general, the idea of time 
projection is accepted as the basis for 
significant record work. The cumulative 
record becomes more significant and pro- 
ductive as it develops. One such record 
has been adapted by C. C. Robinson into 
a form useful for the entering of sig- 
nificant facts about individual boys over 
many years. Many associations have be- 
gun to use the form. The individual rec- 
ords include both school achievement and 
other items on home background, group 
relations, and conduct. A similar adapta- 
tion is being developed as a permanent 
personnel record for the secretary him- 
self in another experiment in which the 
Personnel Division of the National Coun- 
cil, the professional training colleges at 
Chicago, Nashville, and Springfield, and 





4. Camp Hastings, Chicago, 1930. 

5. This study is being conducted by a committee 
composed of Charles E, Hendry, Chairman, Hedley S. 
Dimock and Roy Sorenson, and is reported to the 
Y.M.C. A. Conference on Research for 1930 as one 
unit of a study on the Measurement of Leadership 
Growth and Effectiveness. 


the local associations at Boston, Brock- 
lyn, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Rochester 
are co-operating. 

Many different forms for local mem- 
ber records are now being printed lo- 
cally and by commercial agencies. Re- 
search will be necessary before the best 
of these can be determined. At present, 
however, it is clearly seen that a satis- 
factory record must include not only the 
facts at the beginning of the member’s 
relationship but also the extent of par- 
ticipation in activities and the relation 
which may exist between participation 
within and beyond the association, and 
significant evidence of personal growth or 
change subsequently. 


SoME FurTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


During the period in which these steps 
toward individual socialization have been 
taking place, there have been other de- 
velopments on a broader scale, some of 
which have definitely modified certain 
older procedures. For example, the best 
recent expression of the “Find Yourself 
Campaign” eliminates the term “cam- 
paign” and thinks of a useful service the 
year round, in which volunteer counselors, 
many of whom are people of professional 
experience in personnel and other coun- 
seling work in schools and industries, 
come together for special coaching for a 
much more thorough kind of help than 
was formerly contemplated. In the Cin- 
cinnati association, this plan involves the 
use of about three hundred business and 
professional people, many of whom at- 
tend the special training sessions and are 
available in schools and in their own of- 
fices for individual interviewing under 
a joint plan of co-operation between the 
schools and the association. 

Another example is that of the recent 
counseling practice in some of the Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. Conferences. There 
has always been a good deal of individual 
interviewing in these conferences. Recent 
practice has greatly extended the time 
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of such interviews and has made a point 
of inviting to the conference educators 
and others who have used the opportunity 
for daily seminar work on the personnel 
problems of colleges and for daily prac- 
tice work in counseling students asking 
for the service. At Lake Geneva and 
Blue Ridge conferences, this carefully or- 
ganized seminar and interview work was 
begun largely on the basis of vocational 
adjustment, although other problems were 
usually involved. A more recent tend- 
ency is to broaden the scope of the coun- 
seling to include other life adjustment 
problems. 

Many student associations have found 
opportunity to supplement the work done 
by college administrations among stu- 
dents. For years, the University of Illi- 
nois association has conducted a week of 
vocational orientation, in which hundreds 
of students have sought interviews, large- 
ly with local professors. Cornell Uni- 
versity Christian Association, under the 
leadership of R. H. Edwards, was among 
the earliest to sense the possibilities of 
individual adjustment service, using a 
number of faculty members as general 
and special counselors in a steadily ex- 
panding contact with students. At the 
University of Minnesota, Benjamin 
Schmoker, for the association, has worked 
in very close relationship with the uni- 
versity personnel office and the depart- 
ment of psychology, dealing especially 
with problems of student maladjustment. 
At the University of South Carolina, R. 
G. Bell, the General Secretary, was in- 
strumental in introducing testing pro- 
cedures into the university, and in or- 
ganizing, under the leadership of Dean 
Bradshaw, of the University of North 
Carolina, an institute of faculty leaders 
on the subject of a personnel system for 
a university. These instances show the 
trend of emphasis among student asso- 
ciations which have become alert to the 
problem of individualized programs. 

The extensive development of the adult 
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education work of local associations un- 
der the United Y. M. C. A. Schools plan 
has recently, in common with the devel- 
opment of the adult education movement, 
taken on large significance. New institu- 
tions of higher education have emerged 
within local city associations, fully accred- 
ited in their several states. Tens of thou- 
sands of young men have grasped the op- 
portunity thus afforded to better their 
positions. The effort of the educator- 
secretaries who have charge of these in- 
stitutions is to encourage such steps in 
educational transition as will help these 
individuals to a larger self-direction of 
their own educational experience and to 
more abundant living. The leaders are 
studying ways by which their individual 
guidance shall have genuine social sig- 
nificance, including Christian character 
outcomes as specific and influential as in 
any other phase of association effort. 
Among many which show marked orig- 
inality, the experiment at Cleveland Cen- 
tral is especially noteworthy. 

Wherever the employment offices of 
lo.al associations are operating, even in 
normal years, it is possible to find the 
liveliest discontent with the conditions 
which force secretaries to deal so briefly 
with individuals who apply for help on 
specific placement problems. One large 
branch of a metropolitan association had 
forty-nine thousand applicants during 
the past year, for but seven thousand of 
whom it was able to secure placement. 
The possibility of giving this specific serv- 
ice without charging a prohibitive fee il- 
lustrates the difficulty such departments 
have in increasing the scope and quality 
of their service. Yet these leaders wish 
it to include much more than the problem 
of the immediate job. 

How to secure adequate training, both 
for secretaries arid for lay counselors, has 
engaged the attention of many associa- 
tions recently. As in all consultative pro- 
fessions, such as medicine and law, when 
the individual and his affairs are put at 
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the center of the professional work, both 
training and practice are revolutionized. 
The Cincinnati institute referred to above 
suggests how that association has sought 
to develop a considerable list of capable 
counselors available and competent to in- 
terview young men and boys. The older 
naive assumption that any successful lo- 
cal business or professional man was by 
that fact ready for the more delicate re- 
sponsibility of personal counseling is rap- 
idly disappearing. The general training 
of whole secretarial staffs to a point 
where they can be appreciative of guid- 
ance problems and useful in solving many 
of them is receiving much attention in 
progressive associations. The special 
course for the Boston staff by Dr. Wells, 
the invitation of specialists to meet staff 
members in Chicago and elsewhere, and 
the large amount of patronage of special 
university personnel and guidance courses 
in New York, Cambridge, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Madison, Lincoln, 
Seattle, and other cities suggest readiness 
for even more carefully prepared offer- 
ings along this line. The association col- 
leges themselves are being seen as loca- 
tions where all who are preparing for 
the profession of association secretary 
should receive some experience, as par- 
ticipants at least, in a careful guidance 
process. The association summer schools 
at Lake Geneva, Blue Ridge, Estes Park, 
Silver Bay and Couchiching have been 
offering special short term guidance 
courses. Not a few secretaries are tak- 
ing time off for specialized courses on a 
sabbatical year. 

Study of the association secretaryship 
as a profession has been making some 
important contributions to the guidance 
program. Significant efforts of L. W. 
Bartlett and others during the past three 
years have produced scientific job an- 
alysis of the executive secretary and the 
physical director through a special foun- 
dation grant at Y. M. C. A. College, 
Chicago. Attempts at scientific writing 
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of position specifications have resulted in 
the preparation of three specifications for 
association positions, with more to fol- 
low. With the co-operation of Dr. 
Strong of Stanford University, special 
interest scales have been prepared on the 
Strong Interest Questionnaire for the ex- 
ecutive, physical and boys’ work secre- 
taries. These attempts to get in hand 
significant data and instruments on the 
association secretaryship are helping those 
interested in guidance to see some of the 
steps by which adequate factual material 
on various occupations may be obtained, 
and to appreciate the value of such in- 
formation for vocational and other coun- 
seling. The application of batteries of 
tests and the use of the materials just 
mentioned, in the association colleges and 
in several of the summer schools, is lead- 
ing to a much more careful administra- 
tion of guidance principles and practice 
where it would be most logical to ex- 
pect it, namely, with that largely unsifted 
group of young men (about five hundred 
annually) who accept employment as sec- 
retaries before they understand_pr verify 
their fitness for it. The Y. M. C. A. at 
the present time is one of the largest em- 
ployers of college men in the United 
States. Unfortunately, the recruiting and 
employment practice is far behind that 
of some of the better organized indus- 
tries. If the associations are learning 
anything significant about guidance, it 
ought to be expected that they apply what 
they learn in the selection of their own 
professional leadership. 


SoME PRoBLEMS—AND THE FUTURE 


Fresh surveys of the practice and 
thought of local associations find prob- 
lems like those mentioned below, whose 
solution will have a great deal to do with 
the direction of guidance work in the 
future. 

(1) Are the techniques adequate? 
Old as is the problem of guidance, the 
development of scientific techniques is 
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very recent, and there is a great dearth 
of reliable means of human appraisal. 
Perhaps the application of the measures 
of physical science to human personality 
has yielded about all it can until the un- 
derlying assumptions have been more 
carefully criticized. New leads must be 
explored, and new measures must be 
given experimental trials, including rigid 
verification. Some such devices have been 
referred to, and the growing group of 
experimenters who are making character 
and achievement measures available have 
deserved and won much appreciation. 
Those who would become fruitful stu- 
dents of guidance must master the means 
of study which have become available. 
More especially, they must supplement 
their human interest with the scientific 
point of view, as others have done before 
them, devising, applying and testing new 
measures—and joining hands with the 
latter day pioneers who exalt human per- 
sonality by disclaiming false means of 
judging it. 

(2) Shall the whole staff participate? 
Since most local staffs are composed of 
men having certain special skills, the lo- 
cal association faces the question as to 
whether each of these shall be expected 
to become competent in the extremely de- 
manding functions of individual counsel- 
ing, or whether one or more of the staff 
shall become specialists in this phase. Re- 
cent experience has pointed out that if 
the guidance point of view is adopted, 
whoever has contact with the member 
must deal with him primarily in terms of 
his uniqueness. In most associations, it 
seems unlikely that enough specialist sec- 
retaries can be provided to contact with 
members who may be indicated for such 
service. Can the whole staff be trained 


for such service; and if so, will it tend 
to make the local association’s ministry 
lop-sided ? 

(3) How far shall volunteers be used? 
The previous question might be answered 
by an increased use of volunteer workers 
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of both general and specialized experi- 
ence. The problem is to determine how 
far counseling requiring special technical 
insights is necessary, and how possible 
it will be to equip people of general hu- 
man interest to do this kind of work. 
Can adequate training plans be set up? 
Will it be possible to find enough coun- 
selors who bring special experience, such 
as psychiatrists, personnel managers, skill- 
ful teachers, and so forth? Can such a 
service be expected on a volunteer basis? 
Can it possibly be paid for on any nor- 
mal basis of professional remuneration? 

(4) What of the cost? The three 
previous questions involve costs. The 
local associations are, many of them, now 
puzzled to know whether it is possible 
to carry a very elaborate guidance proce- 
dure without special subsidies. Such sub- 
sidies have been available in certain of the 
more prominent experiments. It must 
be determined also to what extent the 
association constituency will wish to con- 
tribute liberally to what may seem to be- 
come a clinical service to a relatively 
small proportion of the members. The 
problem is complicated by the increasing 
reliance of local association budgets upon 
the receipts from membership dues and 
the pressure, therefore, to enroll as many 
members as possible, raising successive 
budget figures accordingly. Since most 
modern association equipments are not 
used to complete capacity, there is a tend- 
ency to seek to serve larger numbers with 
the same equipment, overlooking the 
probability that this measure of capacity 
is solely in terms of spatial or quantita- 
tive factors and that it ignores almost en- 
tirely the subtle and time-demanding re- 
quirements of guidance procedure. 

(5) Can the staff work clinically? The 
employment secretary finds that a mem- 
ber for whom he is seeking a position 
has a record in the physical and various 
other departments. Despite his best in- 
terviewing procedure, there may be others 
on the staff who know far more about 




















the person than he. In the few instances 
of careful clinical work around specific 
cases by the full local staff, it has been 
found that an enormous amount of time 
is required. Attention given to guidance 
work must be taken from other features. 
Staff technique must be re-studied in 
terms of the possibility of case consulta- 
tion as a major procedure. Even with 
the best of record-keeping devices, there 
will be the problem of assembling signifi- 
cant judgments and counsel. Many as- 
sociations are troubled as to the extent 
to which they can offer more than purely 
individual contributions. Since most 
guidance cases require additional activi- 
ties if socialization is actually to be ac- 
complished, some reliable co-ordination 
and record of such prescribed participa- 
tion is necessary if results are to have 
experimental value. The individualizing 
of the association program will mean the 
development of much completely new 
staff procedure. 

(6) Are we then to mould the indi- 
vidual? Much of the previous sugges- 
tion implies that good guidance results in 
a typical development, to be judged by 
the staff’s conception of what good ad- 
justment is at the particular time. Un- 
der the evangelistic emphasis of other 
years, a similar plan was entertained. 
How to avoid pressing the individual 
into a pattern and how to insure his 
maximum personal development in line 
with his uniqueness is a very fundamen- 
tal question. Much study will be neces- 
sary on the ethics of this consultative re- 
lationship and on the development of an 
ethical procedure comparable to the best 
professional practice in other fields. 


(7) What is the Y. M. C. A’s rile 


in guidance work? Since no association 
works alone in its community, it is ob- 
vious that whatever it may do in the 
field of guidance must take account not 
only of other agencies but of a multitude 
of other contacts which the individual 
How far shall the association sec- 


has. 
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retary assume a central role of interpreta- 
tive guidance with the members who 


come to him? The presence of many 
agencies and of a range of interests on 
the member’s part would seem to suggest 
that the association leader would become 
a central figure in his case only if, after 
consultation with the individual and on 
consideration of leads which might de- 
velop, it seemed wise to do so. Even so, 
it may be questioned whether the asso- 
ciation should be an agency to major in 
service to a pathological group. Possi- 
bly its best service would be to relate 
such individuals, after initial contact, to 
other appropriate agencies as soon as pos- 
sible. In any case, there will be a larger 
number of the apparently normal indi- 
viduals who may need a kind of “first- 
aid” treatment which churches, associa- 
tions, schools and other agencies should 
be prepared to give. However these 
adjustments may be worked out between 
agencies, the present lines of conference 
and clearance should be re-studied and 
strengthened. Better information would 
be desirable all around. The service ren- 
dered by all should be supplemental, not 
competitive. 
* * * 


What, then, can be said of the future 
of guidance in the Y. M. C. A.? It is 
easily conceivable that it may become al- 
most the entire program of a movement 
which is a contact organization, doing its 
work through direct relationships rather 
than by secondary means. So long as 
associations continue in community set- 
tings, it would seem unavoidable that they 
concern themselves chiefly with the pe- 
culiar requirements of the members who 
come to them. Organizational history 
makes it difficult, however, to abandon 
the confidence long entertained in certain 
mass methods and institutional services 
which now make heavy demands upon the 
professional staff. Some compromises 
will no doubt be necessary for years to 
come. If the principle is followed of 
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putting the individual member in the cen- 
ter of the adjustment of program proce- 
dure, the compromise can do small harm. 

In expressing his views concerning in- 
dividual guidance trends in the Y. M. 
C. A., the writer is keenly aware of the 
danger of a too exclusive emphasis upon 
the individual. It may become increas- 
ingly important to recall that the advocacy 
and espousal of certain timely major 
causes may become for many a young 
man what it no doubt did become for 


many in the past—a great releasing ex- 
perience of life. Out of such challenges 
have come some of the most potent in- 
centives to unusual leadership. It is prob- 
able that, along with other similar bedies, 
the modern association, faced on every 
hand with community problems of great 
complexity, might well make use of group 
approaches of a much more daring char- 
acter as a feature of a guidance proce- 
dure which, as it serves, adjusts itself to 
the changing conditions of the time. 
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Personal Counseling in the Chicago Central 
Y. M. C. A. Schools 


Epwin D. WriGcHT 


Student Personnel Officer, Central Y. 


UCCESSFUL COUNSELING 
touches intimate strings in a man’s 
soul; it creates new insight; and it is- 
sues into fresh purposes in daily living. 
Such development is illustrated by the 
experience of the clever erratic youngster 
who, in a year and a half’s time, became 
an interested student with a purpose; or 
by the experience of the brilliant student 
who, confused by his own emotional life, 


for seven years had attempted unsuc-_ 


cessfully to fit himself into different ca- 
reers ; or, again, by the two students who 
may be said to have been “consciously 
wrong, inferior and unhappy,” and who 
made a good start toward becoming “‘con- 
sciously right, superior and happy.” 
But such development takes time for 
fruition. The “cases” thus briefly re- 
ferred to are placed last in this article 
because of the logical development of 
the material. The place given to the re- 
sults may symbolize the fact that they 
were obtained only after long and pains- 
taking work—such as the reader will un- 
dertake when he reads the article in full. 
So that he may be more tolerant of the 
dry presentation of the technique of coun- 
seling, the reader is requested to scan 
the cases on the following pages before 
reading the rest of the article. The some- 
what technical discussion of the testing 
program may thus be seen in a different 
light, since it will show how much de- 
~ tail enters into the preparation for the 
counseling process. Even the use of sev- 


eral quotations to give a setting for the 
counseling, which may seem, at first 
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glance, to fall outside the topic of coun- 
seling, may be condoned. It is hoped 
that the reader will accept the assumption 
that counseling should be undertaken only 
in concrete situations and that, hand-in- 
hand with psychological analysis and 
treatment, must go a vigorous program 
with a healthy purpose to support a sane 
social idealism; for then he will realize 
the significance of the purpose of the 
schools. 


THE SETTING FOR THE COUNSELING 


The purpose of Central Y. M. C. A. Schools’ 
is to furnish vocational and liberal education to 
all young men whom the Y. M. C. A. can 
reach. In selecting the types of education to 
be carried on, the schools are guided by a 
two-fold consideration : 

(1) The desire to furnish individuals the 
knowledges, skills and ideals essential to the 
completest possible self-realization. 

(2) The desire to produce individuals of such 
character and attitude as will most materially 
aid in bringing about a more ideal society. 

While the schools aim to bring such training 
as they offer within the reach, especially of 
those who cannot secure this kind of training 
elsewhere, they throw open their opportunities 
to all other classes of students who may rea- 
sonably hope to profit by them.’ 


Speaking for the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Dean E. W. Balduf expressed 
its purpose thus: 


. . The faculty and administration of the 
College are of the conviction that even a two- 
year course should give to the student, what- 
ever his immediate, specific goal may be, a 


1. The Central Y. M.C.A. Schools of Chicago, in 
the spring semester 1930, consisted of a Junior Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences (six hundred students), a 
College of Commerce (747 students), an Evening (nine 
hundred students) and a Day (247 students) High 
School, a total of 2,574 students. They are located 
in the heart of the Loop, where the greater number 
of students are employed full = 

2. Policy of the Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, 1928. 
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well-rounded view of life and the world. They 
regard the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
as of little value to the individual and as a 
possible menace to society, if the student does 
not develop a consistent philosophy of life 
which is in accord with the highest social ideals. 
In order that every student may be led to de- 
velop such a philosophy of life, a thorough- 
going effort is made to cultivate rational in- 
quiry and critical thinking in every field. Cer- 
tain courses of study are prescribed for all 
students with the thought that knowledge of 
the fundamental concepts and the latest find- 
ings of the various sciences is necessary to a 
proper attitude toward the problems of life. 


Rational inquiry and critical thinking 
are, in the final analysis, end-products of 
living and develop out of the student’s 
own attitude toward “the circumstances, 
conditioned by his personality and his en- 
vironment, under which he is working,” 
to quote Dr. Balduf again. As an aid 
to the students in their endeavor to make 
the most of their lives, the schools have 
developed the Student Personnel Service. 
The program formulated in 1928 is “to 
study the needs of a larger number of 
students; to estimate their native abili- 
ties and disabilities; to indicate careers 
and vocations which they may be reason- 
ably expected to follow; and to remove 
the main obstacles to these ends by a 
sympathetic study of the students’ be- 
havior, types of personality, environment, 
history, and emotional mechanisms. This 
method is the individual attack.” It was 
early recognized that if this service were 
to function adequately, its work must be- 
come completely integrated into the life 
of the schools; its major functions must 
be parts of the school routine; each 
school must sponsor its own activity. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


The major administrative function of 
the Student Personnel Officer is to carry 
out the testing program of the schools. 
All students entering the schools for the 
first time are required to take a psycho- 
logical examination, except in the College 
of Commerce, where the examination is 
optional with the students. 

The examination for high school se- 
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niors and college freshmen consists of: 
one learning ability test, one reading abil- 
ity test, one vocational interest test, and 
one personal (case) record.* The other 
high school students are given the first 
two tests only. 

The respective school offices announce 
the date of the examination. On the 
test evening, the school head briefly ex- 
plains to the students the purpose of the 
testing program, emphasizes the fact that 
the students will be able to learn their 
test scores and introduces the personnel 
officer, who then takes charge of the giv- 
ing of the above listed tests. 

After the first two tests are given, their 
meanings are explained, and the students 
are told how they may use the results 
as a basis for gauging their study load 
and check the results of their classroom 
work, indicated by grades, against the 
test results. 

Better than 90 per cent of the students 
are employed full time, and their ages 
average three to six years higher than 
the respective ages of day high school 
and college students. The schools find 
it, therefore, consistent with their educa- 
tional philosophy to challenge the stu- 
dent’s thinking about his career, for by 
far the greater number come to the 
schools to undertake a specific pre-profes- 
sional educational program. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank has been found 
useful in giving an objective estimate of 
the student’s interest. Finally, the Stu- 
dent Personnel Record is filled out by 
the students. It is a six page mimeo- 
graphed schedule eliciting answers form- 
ing a personal, educational and employ- 
ment record. 

Again it is pointed out to the students 
how they may use the vocational interest 
score to check their choice of a vocation 
or career, and how the Personnel Rec- 


3. The tests used are: on the college level, the 
American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation; on the high school level, the Higher Otis 
Mental Ability Test; the Whipple High School and 
College Reading Test; the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank: the Personnel Record Blank. 
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ord Blank may help them review the facts 
which need to be considered in planning 
a career. 


THE STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF THE 
Test RESULTS 


The significance and need for personal 
counseling’ is suggested by facts gleaned 
from a survey of 160 new students in 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
spring semester 1930. The statistical 
treatment showed that the new student 
body was similar to the whole student 
body. The distribution of learning ability 
scores was very close to the distribution 
of scores on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination by 
34,507 students. The median age was 
about two years above that of day col- 
lege students. But the following facts 
are none the less striking, even though 
they do not present an unusual situation 
in a college student body. 

Among engineering students, 26 per 
cent fell outside their chosen professional 
group on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank ; among pre-medical and pre-dental 
students, 42 per cent; and among pre- 
legal students, 63 per cent. 

Of the students for whom records were 
obtainable, 42 per cent were below av- 
erage in high school scholastic standing, 
raising the question as to whether they 
could carry a college program. Of all 
students tested, 31 per cent fell in the 
lower third on the Learning Ability Test. 
Of students who were above average on 
learning ability, 43 per cent fell below 
average on the Reading Ability Test. 
And finally, 18 per cent failed to make 
an average grade point above 1.66 (1.50 
is the required minimum). 


Tue TECHNIQUE OF COUNSELING 


Statistical descriptions of groups of 
students show central tendencies of traits 
as well as their relatedness. In the end, 
the statistical treatment seeks the simplest 
description of traits possible and attempts 
to determine their normalcy. The clin- 


ical picture presented by tests and rec- 
ords, however, is enriched by all the in- 
dividual divergencies from any expected 
normalcy. It is then the task of the coun- 
selor to help the student understand that 
the complexity thus portrayed suggests 
the rich endowment of human personality 
as well as a challenge to live in a chang- 
ing world. The writer’s experience as a 
counselor brings to mind Everett Dean 
Martin’s conception of teaching, which I 
cite from memory: I cannot teach any- 
one anything. But, if others go out with 
me as I inquire of life, and we together 
can find an answer—well maybe you will 
call that teaching. 

The students seek the Student Person- 
nel Service of their own accord. Only 
in relatively few instances do the school 
officers, in the course of their counseling, 
tell them to go to the service. 

The student knows before he seeks the 
service that there are three reasons why 
the tests results are not published, given 
out by memoranda or by mail, and why 
results are given out only in a personal 
interview: First, because the learning 
ability ranking is an intimate fact of 
one’s life, and is, therefore, carefully 
protected ; second, because very few stu- 
dents understand the meaning of a per- 
centile rank or a learning ability rate; 
third, because the tests themselves are not 
infallible and they should be carefully 
disputed or verified by the student him- 
self in the light of his own experience. 
This last reason is probably the most 
potent. 

This, then, is the situation in which 
test scores are checked against past high 
school record or present high school or 
college achievement. It becomes a live 
issue to probe whether the student is us- 
ing his abilities to his own best advan- 
tage, whether he possesses skills that will 
enable him to enjoy his work. His pres- 
ent motivation is checked against the Vo- 
cational Interest Ratings and reviewed 
in the light of his past employment rec- 
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ord. And, if the facts thus revealed can- 
not be reconciled, further attempts are 
made to help the student gain perspective 
in thought and feeling of his own grow- 
ing and changing life. 

The Mental Ability and Reading Abil- 
ity Test Scores are available at the first 
interview, and the Vocational Interest 
Blank is ready for the second. If the 
student, by this time, indicates that he 
finds the counseling useful,* he is given 
the Pressey X-O Test (investigating the 
emotions), which is scored together with 
the student himself. After a brief ex- 
planation of the meaning of this test and 
the interpretation of the diagram, the 
student is invited to join a group of men 
who, like himself, are thinking through 
their own problems and have taken the 
tests. 

These group meetings, four at the pres- 
ent time, are given over to discussions of 
emotions, their physiology, early training 
and the resultant emotional habits. Dur- 
ing these discussions, it is also attempted 
to indicate the relationship between think- 
ing, reading skill, interests and emotions. 
The meetings are arranged for the pur- 
pose of imparting information which 
must otherwise be given to the students 
individually through reading or personal 
interviews. It should be noted that this 
information is given generally to the stu- 
dents who now for a period of time have 
been considering their own skills, inter- 
ests and abilities in the light of their 
past experiences and therefore are pre- 
pared to draw their own inferences. 

Finally, the students sum up in per- 
sonal interviews their understanding of 
the test scores, and it is the aim from 
now on to help the student to make use- 
ful to himself the insight gained by the 
tests, interviews, discussions and his own 
thinking. The evidence that this does 
take place is the increasing number of 
students who return from time to time 


4. How to Study, by Dr. Arthur W. Kornhauser, 
University of Chicago Press, 1924, and Silent Reading 
Project, by E. D. Wright, Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
1980, are used as devices in habit training. 
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to consult their records and to ask new 
questions. The statistical report for the 
Spring Semester 1930 on page 734 gives 
an accurate account of the recorded work 
of the Student Personnel Service. 


THE RESULTS OF COUNSELING 


A follow-up of results through ques- 
tionnaire or letter is not feasible; it is 
too much like pulling the plant up to see 
if the roots are growing. The success- 
ful counseling process touches intimate 
strings in a man’s soul; he needs time 
to reorientate himself after new insight 
is gained. On the other hand, too fre- 
quent returns to the counselor after the 
counseling is ended would indicate that 
the student was left somewhat “up in the 
air,” unable to think ahead and formu- 
late plans. 

The evidence of results is slow to ap- 
pear. The most reliable signs are found 
in plans laid and undertaken by the men, 
in new attitudes, not to speak of changed 
appearance in dress and looks, 

Such evidence was given by Student A 
when he dropped in one day to say: “I 
have decided to go in for Journalism ; you 
remember I saw you about a year and a 
half ago.” 

Student A was then a somewhat erratic stu- 
dent in the Day High School, who distrusted 
his own ability and did mediocre work. His 
learning ability test placed him in the upper 
tenth, but his reading ability left him in the 
middle third. He was at the time undecided 
what career to choose. His Vocational Inter- 
est Blank indicated general scientific interests 
divided between the social and the physical 
science fields, with specially high ratings on 
Medicine and Journalism. During the three 
interviews, an attempt was made to help gain 
insight into his attitudes which caused his in- 
different work. The change was quite notice- 
able a year and half later. There was drive 
and direction in his behavior; a choice of career 
was made; a small progressive college had been 
picked for his preparatory work; he had be- 
come a consciously motivated student. (Three 
interviews. ) 

Student B, the youngest of four children, was 
twenty-six years old and a sophomore in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. Seven years 
back he had taken a semester’s work in a co- 


operative engineering college; a year later he 
spent a year in a business school; since that 

















time he has been a stenographer. In 1929, he 
was following a liberal arts program for the 
purpose of entering the ministry. Both his 
Learning Ability and Reading Ability Tests 
placed him in the upper tenth. His Voca- 
tional Interest Blank placed him with Adver- 
tisers and Journalists; there was no similar- 
ity to engineering interest and a very slight 
likeness in ministerial interest. His Pressey 
Test revealed a rather nervous makeup; he 
was in need of some corrective treatment, which 
was carried out. During the last year, he has 
gained in directness and only a week ago made 
known his decision to go to a senior college for 
training in Journalism. A somewhat whining 
attitude has changed to an alert, inquiring mood. 
(Seven interviews over two months.) 

Student C stood five feet eleven inches tall, 
was heavily set with broad shoulders. His 
mien and bearing were strongly militaristic. 
His college Learning Ability is above average 
(.57 percentile) ; Reading Ability in the lower 
third (.27 percentile). His Vocational Inter- 
est Blank rated his interest as somewhat like 
lawyers and business men, but there was no 
clear-cut score in any vocational grouping. He 
is the only son of foreign-born parents. The 
note made on September 7, 1929, reads: “Is 
extremely nervous; complains of headaches; 
bites lips; jerky movements of hands and feet.” 
On September 2, 1930, he looked well after a 
season at the artillery camp as sergeant, with 
a self-confident but adequate behavior. His 
facial expression was direct, pleasant and 
animated. His comments ran like a military 
report: “The headaches are gone. I passed 
my semester’s work with an ‘A’ in English. 
I have been promoted to a steady job in the 
National Guard with good pay and am next 
in line for promotion. I am still getting hell 
for insignificant things at home—but that doesn’t 
bother me any more. I no longer fear things 
I have to do—I just do them. In camp, I was 
afraid of nobody. I called up the girl whom 
I previously thought was too good for me—and 
was accepted. What kind of a course are you 
giving in college this semester?” (Twenty-one 
interviews over twelve months.) 

Student D’s record showed that while in the 
College he had consistently evaded all exam- 
inations or had left his work incomplete. He 
was asked whether he was afraid of examina- 
tions. To this he confessed, and added: 

“My family wants me to go to college. My 
sister is very bright—she received a scholar- 
ship from — University but did not use 
it because she had to help my father in his 
printing business. My two brothers have gone 
to college, and my parents expect me to go 
too. My father is a poor business man; he is 
old-fashioned. If it were not for my sister 
and myself he wouldn’t be able to do anything. 
There are presses in the shop that only I can 
run; I learned to run them in shorter time 
than anybody, the salesman told me. I can fix 
anything in the shop that goes wrong. But 
my sister is always after me, she causes all 
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the quarrels—we always quarrel in the family. 
I want to leave them. I want to go out to get 
a job. But I know they won't let me—they 
cannot get along without me. . . 

He sat crouched and sunk in his chair, cring- 
ing as he drew this picture, with a scowl sug- 
gesting defiance. He was in the lower tenth 
on the Learning Ability Test. His high school 
grade points were below average (1.7). His 
vocational interest rating placed him in the 
business group with highest score on selling. 
The nature of the tasks and functions coming 
within this interest category was explained to 
him. “This is just what I like, to call on our 
trade and get business. I have done it, too, 
but my family has always said that I didn’t 
= to much. I can get along with peo- 
Ra vn ce ca 
When he returned, he had a different expres- 
sion: “Do you know, everything is changed. 
I told them (at home), that I was going to 
leave home, and they all became frightened. 
My sister cried. I told them I had left the 
College. They all look differently at me now; 
what I say goes, I am boss.” Six months later, 
he returned to ask for reinstatement in the 


College. The facial expression was friendly, 
color healthy, dress neat. His work was go- 
ing well. (Five interviews.) 


Student E dropped into the office a Saturday 
afternoon last week to inquire about the open- 
ing of College. After obtaining the desired in- 
formation, he said: “You don’t remember me, 
{ believe. In the fall semester 1928, the Dean 
told me to go to see you, and you showed me 
the test score I had made. I became indignant 
when you told me that it was no use grieving 
over not being able to add a cubit to one’s 
stature; that we were all different; but that 
there was something that each one of us could 
do best. That meant that I couldn’t do col- 
lege work, as I understood you. In the Spring 
Semester 1930, I went back to prove to my- 


self that I could do it if I wanted to. And I 
finished with three C’s!” : 
In 1928 he was six feet, thin, lanky, and 


rebellious, eighteen years old and a truck 
driver. The learning ability rank was .07 per- 
centile. Four years’ high school average grade 
points were 2.70 (B—). His Pressey test 
shows a high emotionality and a strong pro- 
test mechanism. He had come to Chicago the 
preceding fall from a town in Iowa, had been 
unhappy fighting homesickness. Later, he had 
been pledged to a fraternity in a local uni- 
versity and had lived himself into the social 
life on the campus (without being a student 
in the university). It was then he had decided 
to try again. 

The indirect understatement of his ability 
presented by the test score turned his protest 
mechanism to good use as spunk and took him 
out of his rebellious, defiant attitude, which 
had previously defeated his purpose. At his 
second attempt, he was socially adjusted, had 
stopped growing physically and gained his nor- 
mal weight. (Two interviews.) 
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Counseling in Winnetka Public Schools 


HELEN TOTTEN 
Educational Counselor, Winnetka Public Schools 


INNETKA is a community where 

family life is dominant and where 
great effort is expended so that children 
will be well developed and happy. The 
public school system is designed to afford 
flexibility in meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual child and to lay a good founda- 
tion for the development of a _ well 
rounded personality. Facilities of play 
schools, nursery school, organized play 
groups, boys’ and girls’ clubs, swimming, 
skating, dancing, with the activities which 
center around parish and community 
houses, supplement the work of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Although Winnetka is a community 
with a high average of well functioning 
and highly sensitized people, whose insti- 
tutions and facilities are well organized 
and conducive to the best personality de- 
velopment, there are certain to be families 
in which individuals are not realizing 
such satisfactory adjustments. There is 
the Swedish family, in which the mother 
of the neglected children is disappointed 
because her dreams of an elegant home 
are not realized by coming to America; 
there is the Italian family, whose hot- 
tempered, aggressive, but winning, child 
disregards all school discipline, where 
the mother is ill and the father knows no 
methods of control except beatings ; there 
is the Polish family, in which the thir- 
teen-year old boy is accustomed to the 
street gangs of south Chicago and finds 
himself at a loss for companions ; there is 
the German family, in which the stand- 
ards of discipline are much more severe 
than those of the average American 
home, and the child is puzzled and sub- 
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dued ; there is the American family which 
has recently moved from another com- 
munity and is called upon to help adjust 
its children to a new emphasis in school 
living ; and there is the family well estab- 
lished in the community, from the social 
and economic standpoint, in which the 
young parents, untrained in the skills of 
parenthood, find family custom and social 
tradition inadequate tools for the training 
of their children. Regardless of race, 
state of wealth, social or educational 
background, someone in a family may 
deviate enough from the norm of family 
or community standards to be considered 
a problem. 

In Winnetka, serious problems of 
mental disorder and retardation, and of 
delinquency are negligible. There is 
practically no truancy from school; there 
is little stealing and only an occasional 
sex incident. A few children show in- 
dications of developing serious mental 
conditions later; a very few are so handi- 
capped that they will continue as depend- 
ents in maturity; and it is extremely rare 
that a child is placed in a correctional in- 
stitution. But there are numerous cases 
of incipient disorders characterized by 
temper tantrums, daydreaming, moodi- 
ness, selfconsciousness, timidity, over- 
aggressiveness, restlessness, and suggesti- 
bility. Children who show these traits 
are probably not developing harmoniously. 
They cannot grow into unselfconscious 
freedom because of these disturbing ele- 
ments. Neither can they grow into the 
group consciousness which is essential to 
social living. Growth in both of these 
directions makes for wholesome childhood 
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and lays a foundation for intelligent be- 
havior in maturity. 

Adults now generally recognize that 
undesirable child behavior points to un- 
fortunate or unwise attitudes or treat- 
ment on their own part. Parents and 
teachers therefore seek to understand the 
effect that their own behavior patterns 
and emotional sets are having upon a 
child and what should be supplied in his 
life. Medical consultation, Sunday school 
and classroom instruction may not be 
sufficient to reveal what is going on in 
the emotional life of the child. Another 
approach is needed which deals. more 
especially with what he is thinking and 
feeling. This approach must be indi- 
vidual. 

The school is a logical agent in a com- 
munity to undertake to study the prob- 
lems of children and what to do about 
them. The Winnetka schools, through 
the attempt to solve their own problems, 
have taken on such a_ responsibility. 
Their organ is the department of Educa- 
tional Counsel. This department has 
evolved gradually. A few years ago, 
when plans were being worked out for a 
more suitable program for the handi- 
capped in a “special” room, both superin- 
tendent and teacher felt the need of 
someone on the faculty who had had 
training in understanding the problems 
of these children and in what to do about 
them. Attention was also directed to the 
children who fall behind in their work 
in one subject only and cannot learn by 
the usual classroom methods. With these 
children, it was recognized that the emo- 
tional problems, the methods of control 
used by the parents and the attitudes of 
everyone around them were factors to 
be dealt with. Two remedial teachers 
were engaged, one of whom was a trained 
psychiatric case worker. Both made use 
of mental tests and had conferences with 
parents. A co-operative plan of treat- 
ment between home and school was fur- 
thered. Classes to study the behavior 
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problems and their treatment were organ- 
ized for interested teachers. 

The idea of detecting difficulties earlier 
and of giving more adequate treatment 
gave impetus to the formation of a de- 
partment. After two years of the com- 
bined case work and remedial teaching, 
a much more complete service seemed 
possible. Through the efforts of the case 
worker’ and the _ superintendent of 
schools,? a plan was worked out to secure 
the co-operation of the’ Institute for 
Juvenile Research® for psychiatric and 
psychological service two days a week 
and to secure a counselor for each of the 
elementary schools who would also share 
the work of the junior high school. This 
idea found favor with the Board of 
Education which, with some aid from a 
private fund, took over the financing of 
the counselors and the full time secre- 
tary. A local pediatrist and his assistant 
generously offered their services for the 
physical examinations. A set of receiv- 
ing room and four offices were planned 
for in the nursery school wing* of the 
junior high school building. A very ade- 
quate professional library had already 
been accumulated from school funds, 
gifts and the loans of the director. Quali- 
fications of the personnel required that 
counselors have training and experience 
both in teaching and psychiatric case 
work; that the office secretary be a per- 
son who was adaptable and pleasing to 
children, as well as efficient. Psychiatrist 
and psychologist were to be chosen as 
having an interest in the problems of such 
a community as Winnetka, rather than 
primarily in the serious disorders already 
mentioned. 

The department was organized in the 
spring of 1928 and has been giving serv- 
ice since September of that year. Its 
1, Miss Frances Dummer (Mrs. S. R, Logan), di- 
rector of the department. 

2. Carleton W. Washburne. 


_ 8 The Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago 
is a state service. It had previously co-operated in 


establishing a department in the La Salle-Peru Town- 
ship High School. 

4. Built and donated by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. 
Alschuler, 




















aim has been to help teachers, parents 
and children with their problems, above 
everything else. Work has fallen into 
five types of service: the full study, the 
advisory, the psychological-advisory, the 
teaching, and the policy-forming. 

(1) The full study service is what 
the usual child guidance clinic would give, 
so far as general plan is concerned: the 
history-taking, the physical examination, 
the series of mental tests and the psychi- 
atric interview. Procedure is perhaps a 
little different. Referrals are made by 
teachers, principals and parents, through 
the principal. The histories are given by 
the parents either at the school or in the 
home. In most cases, the counselors’ 
work is understood well enough that the 
counselors are invited to the homes to 
see the family together. The counselor 
observes the chiid in whom he is inter- 
ested in his various school relationships. 
Former teachers, the present teacher, the 
principal, and sometimes a supervisor, 
give their impressions of or experiences 
with a child, both favorable and unfavor- 
able. If the child is a member of an or- 
ganized group outside of school, the 
leader of the group may be consulted. 
These data are then collected into history 
form and presented to the examiners. The 
physical examination is given or the re- 
port of the family physician secured. The 
psychologist begins with the Stanford 
Binet test and, almost without fail, gives 
at least one supplementary test, either 
mechanical, performance or achievement. 
If a special disability is suspected, diag- 
nostic tests are given. The psychiatrist 
interviews the child, and usually the 
mother. The self-referral cases which 
occur in the junior high school are the 
exception in this procedure. A few chil- 
dren have come of their own accord, and 
in such instances a contact with the home 
is not necessarily made. 

One staff meeting is held during the 
week. Besides the members of the de- 
partment staff, the teacher and principal 
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who are especially concerned with the 


case may be present. Procedure is that 
of the usual staff meeting: the history 
summary, findings, brief analysis, dis- 
cussion of plans, and recommendations. 
It is then the counselor’s office to report 
the findings to those concerned with the 
treatment, to evaluate factors, and to 
make a co-operative plan for carrying out 
the recommendations. 

A case review will serve to illustrate 
procedure as well as to present one of the 
more serious of the problems which occur 
in a school set-up: 


George was thirteen years old and in the 
seventh grade, the first year of junior high 
school. The mother referred him because of 
his inability to adapt himself to group life. 
He was considered “queer” by his schoolmates 
because he had certain mannerisms of face and 
hands and because he wanted to be alone. He 
was uncomfortable and ineffective at games, 
although he had had a private tutor who had 
drawn a group around him for summer sports 
and who had worked very cleverly to teach 
George both skill and sportsmanship. He de- 
manded too much attention from his adviser. 
He insisted upon acknowledgment of original 
compositions by the music supervisor.. He mut- 
tered to himself, laughed at the wrong points 
and went through strange antics in the school- 
room. 

The home was visited and the father found to 
be a man much older than the mother, who 
looked upon George as a very little boy and 
talked to him as he might talk to a four-year- 
old child. The mother looked after George 
very closely. When he was small, she had 
begun to supply to him the attention he did 
not attract from other people. She brooded 
over him and worried about him. It was easier 
for her to do errands in the car than it was 
to depend upon George to carry out her di- 
rections. When he changed schools, she warned 
the adviser that he was timid and would need 
encouragement. She taxied him back and forth 
to school over a distance of five blocks and 
made frequent inquiries about him. The coun- 
selor found that she had few outside interests 
and none that would be any real outlet to her. 
The brother, who was a freshman in college, 
dominated George and called him “pretty poor.” 

The physician examined George, the psy- 
chologist gave him a series of tests and 
psychiatrist interviewed him. In the staff meet- 
ing which followed, the findings were given as 
follows: George was entering puberty, was 
slightly anemic and had certain facial stigmata 
which would operate against him in the group. 
High distractibility and slowness characterized 
George’s responses on the psychological tests. 
His motor co-ordination was very poor. How- 
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ever, he was of average intelligence and cor- 
rectly placed in school according to his mental 
age and achievement. The psychiatrist found 
him to be an egocentric, adolescent boy, much 
attached to his mother, very insecure in his re- 
lations to other people. He was somewhat 
handicapped constitutionally and would probably 
remain unable to compete with other children 
on a physical basis. His individual interests, 
in their present state of development, were 
not of use to him in effecting contacts. George 
was considered to be a boy who might later 
have more serious mental difficulties if he were 
not given careful direction. 

By way of treatment of this boy, the psy- 
chiatrist arranged for interviews at frequent 
intervals. Fortunately, George could talk 
rather freely about his position among his 
classmates and about his interests. On the 
basis of some of the findings, the counselor 
sought the assistance of the adviser to have 
him shifted from the metal craft class, in which 
he was doing poorly, to the printing class, 
where he could use the travel material he had 
collected, and to encourage the president of the 
radio club to allow him to demonstrate some 
phase which was his hobby. The counselor 
explained to one or two teachers that George’s 
antics in class were known to be caused by 
the teasing of the other boys. Also, it was 
the counselor’s duty to see that the mother 
was relieved of her worry and her attention 
turned into constructive channels outside the 
home. The family was stronely encouraged 
to send George to a ranch school for the sum- 
mer. 


This is a boy who must be worked with 
as long as he is under the school’s super- 
vision. The psychiatrist will continue 
therapy with him; the school will con- 
tribute to his adjustment by watching op- 
portunities for him to gain successes; 
and the home will be expected to do less 
waiting upon him, to require more re- 
sponsibility for errands, for personal 
care and orderly habits, and to adopt a 
less worried attitude towards him. 

(2) The second type of service, the 
advisory, is that service which the coun- 
selor gives to the case referred without 
the assistance of physician, psychiatrist, 
or psychologist. The case may require 
only short service, or it may require fre- 
quent conferences with family and 
teacher for a prolonged period, in time 
leading to a full examination, when the 
parents are ready to accept it, or when 
an appointment can be secured. Nearly 
two-thirds of the cases which come to the 
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department are handled in this way. 
Supposedly, these cases are not so in- 
volved as the ones presented for full 
study, and the counselor’s training and 
experience are expected to suffice for the 
analysis and the making of recommenda- 
tions. 

Of the advisory cases requiring long 
service, Teddy was one: 

Teddy entered kindergarten in the fall of 
1928, a kicking, screaming child, clinging to the 
German nurse who brought him. For more 
than two weeks, he sulked every morning after 
the nurse had gone away; he would not talk to 
the teacher; he pinched the other children, 
destroyed their work on the sly, did no work 
himself, and with difficulty was drawn into 
the group at all. Teddy was sent to the 
counselor for a test. He came with tears 
pouring down his face saying, in an inarticu- 
late manner, that he wanted to go home. In 
time, his attention was held well enough that 
the test seemed fairly accurate for the develop- 
ment he had attained. The score indicated low 
intelligence but it was suspected that the han- 
dling of the child had been such as to make 
for retardation. Teddy’s speech was so indis- 
tinct as to constitute a defect; it appeared to 
be a mixture of very exaggerated baby talk and 
a German accent. 

Investigation showed Teddy to be the older 
of two children, the other one a girl and the 
father’s favorite. Teddy had scratched her 
face severely when she was an infant and 
later expressed his jealousy through teasing and 
punching. The mother had died suddenly the 
year previous, and the father was not yet 
reconciled. As the wife was of German origin, 
the father had found a German housewife to 
care for the children. Teddy had been the 
mother’s pet. The father had been the dis- 
ciplinarian until the mother died. After her 
death, in his pity for Teddy, he had adopted 
the spoiling attitude so that Teddy would not 
miss her too much. The nurse was also sen- 
timental. She thought children were like flow- 
ers and that Teddy was to be pitied. On the 
other hand, she had good ideas on what consti- 
tuted education for children. She criticized, 
on good grounds, the methods of mothers of the 
neighborhood, but, at the same time, deprived 
the children of needed association with others. 
As a usual thing, she was patient, but her 
temper sometimes flared up suddenly. 

It was evident that whether Teddy was of 
borderline intelligence or not, he was being 
poorly handled for his own good. Before this 
family would be ready for all of the contacts 
which the full study involved, treatment would 
have to be undertaken. Accordingly, the coun- 
selor explained Teddy’s school behavior on 
the basis of his habit pattern established in the 
home. Treatment was to begin with the ex- 


planation to Teddy of what behavior the nurse 
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expected when she took him to school—Teddy 
to go to the door alone while she sat in the 
car; with inviting other children to the house; 
and with less attention being given him. Some 
good results were shown almost at once. 
However, Teddy was a problem for place- 
ment at the beginning of the next year. He 
still did not talk to the teacher, was negative 
and did not do good handwork. He was placed 
in the connecting group between kindergarten 
and first grade, on trial. In less than two 
weeks’ time, the teacher had got some good 
results by using firmness and insisting on her 
directions being followed. Her interest was 
challenged so Teddy was left in her room. 
Slowly his negativism disappeared, and he be- 
gan to participate in the group activities. He 
began to sing and to chatter to the teacher. 
His speech improved. At the same time, the 
counselor continued her former relation with 
the family, that of adviser and interpreter. 


This, also, is a case which will be fol- 
lowed still further. The father has per- 
sonality difficulties which the psychiatrist 
can be most helpful in correcting when 
the father is ready for help. The little 
sister, who is in the junior kindergarten, 
is also a behavior problem, and co-opera- 
tive work must be done between kinder- 
gartner and counselor. 

(3) The third type of service, or 
psychological-advisory, is made possible 
by having a psychologist on the staff who 
is accustomed to working with a psychi- 
atric unit. It enables the counselors to give 
over certain cases to her charge, in so far 
as she has time for them. In a number 
of cases, children’s problems show 
through a failure to make progress in 
school. The teachers may ask only for 
tests. In such instances, the psychologist 
takes charge, gives a series of tests and 
makes recommendations for treatment. 
She prefers, however, to know the social 
situation, as aid in the analysis of the 
tests. For this reason, as in other cases, 
a history is usually provided by the 
counselor, although it is not likely to be 
so complete. The following is an ex- 
ample : 

Leah was nine years old and in the third 
grade, a grade lower than her chronological age 
would have indicated she should be. She was 
having’ great difficulty in learning to read 


and to spell, although she did well in arithmetic 
and in social activities. She had a poor mem- 
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ory, a slight speech defect and did not seem 
to hear well. On the playground, she was 
a leader, so that it was humiliating to her to 
lose prestige in the classroom. The attitude 
of the home was good, except that Leah could 
have profited by a little more individual atten- 
tion. 

The Monroe Diagnostic tests were given, and 
Leah was found to be a mirror reader and 
reversal case of the most severe type. She 
showed a normal rating on the Stanford-Binet 
and therefore should have been able to get 
along one grade above. Happily for her men- 
tal state, she was of the same physical devel- 
opment as others in her room. 

Remedial teaching was advised, and Leah 
was taken out of her room each day for twenty 
minutes’ work with the counselor. Tests were 
repeated by the psychologist at intervals of 
three months to note progress. After the third 
test, a chart was made which included the re- 
sults of all three tests and showed the progress 
made. This concrete evidence of a year and a 
half’s improvement in her reading ability was 
shown to Leah. She was very much pleased. 
She studied the charts, saw where she was 
gaining and where she needed to practice most. 
According to the psychologist’s calculations, 
Leah’s disability will be corrected by the end of 
the seventh grade, and she will be able to 
progress normally. There is reason to believe 
that a serious handicap is being successfully 
overcome. 


(4) The fourth type of service is the 
teaching. A part of it, the remedial 
teaching, has already been mentioned. 
This teaching serves certain purposes: it 
relieves the child’s tension when he is re- 
moved from the distractions of the class- 
room, gives the counselor contact with 
the child, and enables her to judge better 
how much of a factor the school situation 
is in the maladjustment of the child. An- 
other part of the teaching service is the 
class for teachers given by one counselor 
or another in the summer school and dur- 
ing a twelve week period in the winter. 
Practically every teacher in the schools 
has had at least the one course, and a 
good many have had the more advanced 
one in the behavior problems of children 
as seen by the psychiatric worker. And 
with this service might also be included 
the work with the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation. This organization has fostered 
child study classes and group discussion 
for several years. Counselors are called 
upon to suggest topics, sources of ma- 
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terial for papers and book lists for gen- 
eral reading. They have also been asked 
to discuss topics and to direct plans for 
courses. In one school during the past 
year, a group of mothers studied quite 
intensively the emotions of the child, the 
counselor advising concerning plans. 


(5) The fifth type of service is that 
of helping to determine school policies. It 
is the intention of the superintendent to 
have the mental hygiene point of view 
expressed in any new plan which is made 
in the schools. Consequently, counselors 
are asked to meet with the superin- 
tendent and principals at regular monthly 
intervals to discuss means of working to- 
gether more closely on any project which 
either may have in view. The meeting 
serves as a clearing house. Counselors 
are also asked to attend supervisors’ meet- 
ings with the superintendent. The junior 
high school counselor serves in advisory 
capacity to the teacher of the prevoca- 
tional room which has succeeded the 
“special room.” Counselors participate 
in the selection of teachers by having in- 
terviews to form an impression of the 
applicant’s ability to understand children 
and of her mental hygiene attitude. 

Another office which the department 
appreciates and in which it has made a 
small beginning is that of research. With 
over five hundred records on file, about 
one hundred of which have had full 
study, some observations can be made. So 
far, the department has participated in 
diagnostic studies which have to do with 
the immediate school situation: the status 
of the school with reference to its reme- 
dial cases in both reading and arithmetic, 
and an analysis of the schoolroom prob- 
lems by teachers. This latter study reveals 
what problems are outstanding in each 
grade and the types of problems with 
which the teachers desire help from the 
department. Plans for study relative to 


the behavior of children under specific 
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treatment in the Winnetka schools are 
made for the coming year. Studies of 
wider significance and more thorough 
ones should be possible when the staff is 
sufficiently increased. 

The work of the department of Educa- 
tional Counsel was developed to meet 
definite needs within the school, but it 
had a good foundation within the com- 
munity itself. Certain groups in Win- 
netka who had long been searching for 
“new ways with children” found a tech- 
nique for the expression of their ideas in 
the mental hygiene movement. And so the 
department took its place in the commun- 
ity. While some people may not yet 
know about its functions, and others may 
not understand it, the community as a 
whole accepts it and considers it one of 
the established resources of the school. 
The department looks upon itself not 
only as an organization with a definite 
technique but also as an exponent of 
those positive principles of living which 
constitute the “mental hygiene” point of 
view and have been expressed in various 
ways throughout the ages. It sees evi- 
dence of more consistent practice of 
these principles in school and home. 
Teachers are giving consideration to 
many factors in a situation and are de- 
veloping the ability to weigh those fac- 
tors advantageously to the child. Moth- 
ers, in their contacts with the schools, 
have opportunity to learn methods or are 
stimulated to put into practice their own 
best knowledge of child training. They 
recognize that the experiences of the 
child and the way he meets his daily 
problems are most important and _ that 
academic progress is less significant if the 
emotional reactions are not healthy. They 
are seeing that an understanding of their 
own problems is necessary. They are 
becoming more objective in their atti- 
tudes. The result is more skillful living 
with children. 














The Underlying Assumptions of Counseling 


H. C. CorrMAN 


Professor of Psychology and Religious Education, Northwestern University 


HE PICTURE of Mark Hopkins 

on a log with a student has been con- 
sidered for many years the symbol of the 
desirable educational situation. To be 
sure, in our modern educational institu- 
tions, we have been moving the professor 
and the student farther from the log and 
farther apart from each other. The 
viewpoint maintained in this article on 
counseling is that the mere proximity of 
the professor and the student, or of any 
counselor and counselee, is not the essen- 
tial factor in the education process. The 
nature of the activity of the counselor 
and the counselee determines the success 
of the counseling session. 


THE MEANING OF COUNSELING 


The underlying assumptions of coun- 
seling are basic to our entire educational 
procedure. They apply to our life ad- 
justment situations and not merely to 
those of college life. At the outset, it 
is important to determine what we are 
attempting to do. The following are four 
possible questions which might be asked 
concerning the meaning of counseling. 

(1) Is counseling to bé the interchange 
of inert facts or, worse yet, is it an effort 
on the part of the counselor to hang a 
set of pattern activities on the counselee, 
somewhat after the fashion of hanging 
an academic gown on him? 

(2) Is counseling a “pouring in” pro- 
cess, even though it be labeled “experi- 
ence-centered” teaching, which results in 
the counselor attempting to pour his ex- 
periences into the counselee? 


(3) Is counseling the writing out of 
a prescription by the counselor to be filled 
by the counselee in some educational lab- 
oratory or classroom? 

(4) Is counseling an intercreating 
process where the counselee is stimulated 
to recognize his own needs and oppor- 
tunities, where he faces reality in an in- 
telligent and courageous manner and de- 
velops the ability to solve the situations 
which confront him? 

In this intercreating process, the coun- 
selor participates in the counseling pro- 
cess with as much, if not more, interest 
and readiness to make necessary changes 
than does the chemist who is observing 
the activities of certain chemicals in the 
test tube. It seems evident that the coun- 
selor is dealing with more variables than 
is the chemist. I remember a graduate 
student who came to me sometime ago 
and said he was very nervous. He 
thought his nervousness was due to a 
fear of thunder and lightning. Upon 
investigation, we found that the fear of 
thunder and lightning was only the focal 
point of many other fears. I do not 
know how any physicist or chemist could 
have a keener interest in following an 
experiment in their field than I had in 
working with this student as he freed 
himself from these fears. It is the belief 
of the writer that the fourth question of 
counseling, as outlined above, indicates 
the desirable procedure. 

This view of counseling implies that 
it is something more than the mere “in- 
terchange of opinion” or “deliberating 
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together.” It is, instead, an “intercreat- 
ing activity.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COUNSELING 


The need for counseling is becoming 
increasingly evident. We are living in 
a world of a multitude of contacts and 
responsibilities. Drivers of automobiles 
are coming to recognize that either they 
must have more regard for the rights of 
others and make adjustment to the en- 
tire social situation or else kill each other 
in an effort to gain supremacy of the 
road. The same complexity and conges- 
tion is a part of our entire social order. 
The change in all of our social institu- 
tions is bringing increasing specialization 
in order adequately to prepare to meet 
the problems of modern life. This means 
a consequent lengthening and intensify- 
ing of the period of preparation for en- 
trance upon occupations and civic re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, the need of 
counseling is not lessened when occupa- 
tional activities are undertaken. We need 
only to observe the presence of the “wor- 
ry” evil about us to recognize our need 
for proper aid in order that we may 
make the responses we ought to make 
instead of the substitution response 
known as worry. Counseling is going to 
have a place in the adult education move- 
ment as well as in the youth movement so 
long as we live where personal and social 
adjustments are necessary. 


ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING COUNSELING 


We may consider the following seven 
assumptions as essential to counseling: 


(1) Education is a process where the 
capacity of the individual is stimulated 
by the experiential method, so that he 
achieves the highest personal development 
in harmony with the program of his so- 
cial group. Our knowledge activity in 
this case can be one of inspiration and 
interpretation rather than merely one of 
formal instruction and impartation. 
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(2) The personality of each individual 
may be considered. In this way, it is 
possible to work with those concrete fac- 
tors which the statistician can only con- 
sider in the abstract. For instance, the 
statistician can tell us what percentage 
having a certain I. Q. make good in col- 
lege, but he cannot tell us whether Mike 
Morrow, with the same I. Q., will suc- 
ceed or fail in college. 

(3) All individuals are the product of 
their innate tendencies and the responses 
that they have made and are making to 
their environment. This makes neces- 
sary the understanding of the individual’s 
capacities and previous experiences. The 
counselor is successful to the degree that 
he aids the counselee in having an ex- 
panding experience which comes from 
sharing the process of inquiry and results 
in creative expression in place of author- 
itative repression. 

(4) The counselee may be aroused to 
perceive what is involved in his problem, 
marshaling the resources to meet it. 
Counseling does not mean solving prob- 
lems for people but rather helping them 
to see how they may find the solution 
themselves. 

(5) It is possible in- this world of 
change for one individual to aid another 
by securing a favorable environment 
where the counselee may find sufficient 
resources and adequate educational inter- 
ests to meet his needs. 

(6) The counselor should remove his 
support as soon as it is possible, in order 
that the counselee may have increasing 
freedom and become adequate to take 
charge of his own activities. It is in this 
way that the counselee may come to live 
the life of mastery instead of one of 
evasion or substitution. 


(7) It is of religious significance, for 
it involves an adjustment to a purposeful 
universe if one believes that personality 
is of supreme value rather than a Bert- 
rand Russell “tiny atom of impure car- 




















bon water in a meaningless cosmos of 
sublime and brutal force.” 


TREATMENT OF CASE ILLUSTRATING 
COUNSELING PROCEDURE 


In giving an illustration of any set of 
principles or assumptions, one is faced 
with two alternatives. Either he may 
use one that is so general it is vague and 
lacking in vitality, or he may use a gen- 
uine experience and run the risk of be- 
traying an intimate confidence. The lat- 
ter risk has been assumed in this ar- 
ticle in an effort to give a clear picture 
of the underlying assumptions of coun- 
seling at work. The student is being pro- 
tected as to name, time and place of the 
experience. 

Situation: Bert came to the university 
expecting to win many honors, be wor- 
shiped by the student body and catered 
to by the faculty, as had been his ex- 
perience during his preparatory school 
days. He had the mental capacity to keep 
beyond the modal group of the statis- 
tician’s curve as indicated by various 
achievement tests. His problem was one 
of curriculum and social adjustment. 

He was doing unsatisfactory work m 
his classes. His university professors re- 
quired a certain amount of work before 
they were willing to grant him passing 
marks. When he answered only part of 
an algebra test, went outside and threw 
his pipe against the side of the building, 
went to his room and tore up his algebra, 
and then lay down on his bed to sulk, 
he did not receive a satisfying response 
from his professor or his fraternity as- 
sociates. 

He had become the evasive humorist 
of his fraternity. His “wise cracks” did 
not serve as an adequate substitute for 
assuming his share in the responsibility 
of fraternity life. The “fraters” began 
to object to his withdrawal from the 
scenes of labor by merely wagging his 
jokes to cover up the trail behind him. 
3ert was not fulfilling the advanced 
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notices of the heralded football star. 
While he was on the regular football 
squad, he was having very little oppor- 
tunity to play in the important games. 
The football coach was insisting upon his 
running interference for other ball car- 
riers instead of always being the pro- 
tected carrier of the coveted oval. He 
had developed a nervousness on the field 
which resulted in some serious fumbling 
of the ball. The coach’s “bawling out” 
procedure had gotten his “goat” instead 
of steadying him for accurate playing. 
On a few occasions, he attempted to gain 
some compensation for failure to make 
brilliant plays by pretending he was suf- 
fering from injury. 

Bert was finding it difficult to secure 
the necessary financial support to remain 
in the university and maintain the social 
standing he desired. His parents were 
strenuously objecting to the religious af- 
filiations of his lady friend. 

In a psychology class which was being 
taught from the standpoint of interest 
and development of the student rather 
than merely handing out psychological in- 
formation, Bert began to see some of the 
causes of his present situation. He de- 
cided that his professor might be a coun- 
seling friend. Here is a picture of the 
first two underlying assumptions of coun- 
seling as a part of the desired educational 
process. 

Causes: In counseling with Bert as 
to the causes of his present situation, the 
counselor followed the procedure outlined 
in the first part of the third assumption. 
Bert’s personal, family and educational 
history revealed that his innate capacities 
had been developed during childhood by 
securing what he wanted, either by cry- 
ing for it or having a temper tantrum. 
In his home, he had rarely been scolded 
or punished. He had little opportunity 
to learn the distinction between right and 
wrong, or develop an adequate basis of 
what is to be done or not to be done in 
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a given situation. The family maintained 
a strong religious prejudice. 

In high school, Bert had been chosen 
as one of the all valley conference foot- 
ball players for three years. The feeling 
of the faculty and students of his high 
school was that, to a large extent, the 
success of their school depended upon 
him. The school had co-operated with 
the home in teaching Bert the success 
of pouting and complaining of various 
ailments. Having practised these infan- 
tile responses with satisfaction for sev- 
eral years, Bert had failed to grow up 
except in his physical development. He 
felt he was now living in a cruel world 
where people did not understand or ap- 
preciate his abilities. 

Treatment: Bert worked through as- 
sumptions three, four, five and six as he 
and the counselor undertook the adven- 
ture known as the process of re-educa- 
tion. The probation committee denied 
him reinstatement at the beginning of 
the second semester of his sophomore 
year. At this time, he faced definitely 
the causes and facts of his present situa- 
tion. He set his face towards health and 
well adjusted living for the future. An 
institution was found where he could 
make the effort to do satisfactory class- 
room work. As soon as he understood 
the factors which brought him to his 
present position, he began to make 
progress. He drew upon his present 
assets in order to liquidate his past 
behavior obligations. He made the 
grades required to readmit him to his uni- 
versity. While the co-operation of his 
professors and coaches could not be 
gained in every instance, there was some 
assistance from this quarter. The im- 
portant thing was that Bert developed 
sufficient power and confidence of his 
own to meet adequately the situations 
confronting him. His activity in the 
classroom and on the football field now 
merits approval. The counselor’s sup- 


port has been removed, and Bert is on 
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the way to a life of better adjustment as 
the result of achieving, to a degree, in- 
tellectual and emotional, as well as phys- 
ical, maturity. 

To Bert, counseling has meant shar- 
ing with a counselor in developing in- 
sight into ways of making adequate per- 
sonal and social adjustments which he 
has been able to carry out. 


CoNCLUSION 


In the final analysis, the success of - 
counseling depends upon the motive as 
well as the skill and tact of the counselor 
and counselee. By motive, is meant the 
activity set in progress as a result of the 
counseling procedure. It is important to 
keep in mind that counseling does not 
always mean the adjustment of an in- 
dividual or individuals to a situation; it 
may mean changing the situation instead 
of the individual. This is a pertinent 
point needing the attention of leaders in 
education today, for it may well prove 
that unless we work from this point of 
view part of the time, instead of seeking 
to change the individual all the time, we 
shall develop a civilization which will 
crush the personality of the individual as 
he seeks to make all of the changes nec- 
essary to fit into it. His experience may 
well be that of the chameleon which the 
boys placed on plaid. The result was 
disastrous to the chameleon as he at- 
tempted to change to all the colors at 
the same time. Other individuals faced 
with the perplexities of our modern life 
go around feeling like the general who, 
after an important conference, went out- 
side and got on his horse and attempted 
to start four different directions at the 
same time. 

It is possible to test objectively the 
validity of the underlying assumptions 
of counseling by observing whether the 
resultant adjustment accomplishes two 
things: first, that it is satisfactory to the 
counselee; and second, that it is of value 
to the community of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

















General Counseling as an Educational Technique 


Cuar_Les M. Bonp 
Head of Department of Religious Education, Bucknell University 


ERSONAL COUNSELING is not 

a new discovery. Whenever two per- 
sons associate together in the attempt to 
reach a higher level of personal-social 
adjustment, you have the essentials of a 
personal counseling activity. That which 
made Mark Hopkins’ “log college” both 
famous and effectual was the fact that 
the teacher had developed the fine art of 
counseling. The difference between the 
Hopkins situation and the modern sky- 
scraper university is not to be computed 
in numbers of students or by the mone- 
tary value of equipment. That there are 
many encouraging signs of a present-day 
movement to realize the Hopkins values 
in our modern educational system, every 
friend of education recognizes. As a 
matter of fact, however, we find our- 
selves blocked at the very start by rea- 
son of our involvement in the cumbersome 
machinery of our mass education and by 
our failure to develop teachers who have 
the ability and desire to deal with stu- 
dents as persons rather than as units in a 
system. 

In the field of the religious professions, 
we are tarred with the same stick. The 
criteria of success have been large church 
buildings, “beautiful” sermons, great 
audiences, high salaries, large employed 
staffs, additions to church membership, 
and so forth. We have been so busy con- 
ducting campaigns and organizing drives 
for this and that community or national 
enterprise that we have largely forgotten 
or overlooked the example of the Founder 
of Christianity and of the truly great re- 
ligious leaders of the past. One wonders 
where the modern Nicodemus and the 
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modern “Woman of Samaria” turn for 
help in the solution of life’s most baffling 
enigmas. Recent tendencies in the re- 
ligious professions, as well as in the field 
of general education, however, point to 
the fact that, slowly and perhaps with 
great effort, a new day is dawning. Pro- 
testant ministers are coming to realize 
that they have allowed the abuses of the 
confessional to lead them into the mistake 
of denying the value and importance of 
the confessional as an avenue for the kind 
of personal counseling to which Jesus 
gave so much attention. 

The total field of the religious profes- 
sions includes many areas—the ministry, 
home and foreign missionary enterprises, 
secretarial and journalistic work, relig- 
ious music and drama, religious educa- 
tion, and so forth. In considering the 
basic assumptions of a counseling pro- 
gram, however, what one has to say with 
regard, specifically, to any one of these 
areas will apply directly to the other areas 
as well., Therefore a discussion of the 
work of the teacher of religion at the col- 
lege level, to which this article will be 
confined for the sake of concreteness, will 
have application also to the other areas of 
religious work. The types of counseling, 
the aims, the history, and the psycho- 
logical, educational and religious assump- 
tions will be considered. 

(1) What type of counseling is to be 
considered? 

Counseling is an art and not a science. 
The counselor, like all artists, is an indi- 
vidualist. Certainly there can be de- 
veloped a technology of counseling which 
the counselor may employ, just as the 
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painter employs the technology of color 
mixing and brush manipulation. But it 
is a truism to say that two painters, using 
the same technology, will approach their 
work in entirely different ways and will 
produce works as different as the works 
of great masters always are. So it is 
with all the arts, and so it is with coun- 
seling. 

When, therefore, we try to classify the 
types of counseling, we are confronted by 
a very difficult task. In one sense, there 
are as many different types of counseling 
as there are counselors. Yet it is possible 
to make certain classifications on the 
basis of the nature of the aim, the scope 
or field of the counseling process, the 
nature of the counselee, and the tech- 
nology used. Thus, we do speak of the 
academic counselor or dean, the vocational 
counselor, the medical counselor, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the religious 
counselor, and others. In this discussion, 
however, we are dealing with the work 
of the general counselor, a type of coun- 
seling which attempts to co-ordinate all 
the other types. 

The general counselor must know the 
techniques of all the other types of coun- 
seling, to some extent at least. At many 
of our smaller institutions, specialists will 
not be available, for obvious reasons. But 
the students of these smaller colleges are 
no different from those who attend the 
large universities with their full comple- 
ments of personal workers. The general 
counselor, especially the general counselor 
at the smaller college, must be prepared to 
meet all sorts of problems. He cannot 
say to the student suffering under a 
severe mental strain, “I cannot help you, 
for you know that I am not an expert 
psychiatrist.” Neither can he say to the 
student with a religious problem, “I am 
sorry for you, but you know that religion 
is not my line.” 

As general counselors, we must wel- 
come every kind of help which may come 
from the fields of the specialists in coun- 
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seling. Even though the general counselor 
does not profess to be an expert in all the 
fields of counseling, he must be suffi- 
ciently familiar with them to diagnose 
the difficulties of his student counselees 
and to make helpful prognoses. If he 
cannot do this, the general counselor must 
send his client to the proper specialist. 
This assumes, of course, that the general 
counselor has prepared himself ade- 
quately enough to know which specialist 
is needed. 

(2) What is the nature of counsel- 
ing? 

We need some common understanding 
as to the nature of the work of the gen- 
eral counselor. What is the aim of stu- 
dent counseling? It will clear the ground 
somewhat to indicate a number of things 
that counseling is not. 

(a) Counseling demands the secur- 
ing of much accurate information con- 
cerning the counselee, but counseling is 
not primarily the securing of information 
—certainly not information for its own 
sake. 

(b) Neither is counseling research. 
A large amount of research data accrue 
to the thorough and skilful counselor. In- 
sofar as possible, these data ought to be 
used to improve the teaching or counsel- 
ing process, always respecting personal 
confidences. But, nevertheless, research 
is one process, counseling another. 

(c) Counseling does not function pri- 
marily to give information to the coun- 
selee. Certainly, in the adequate process 
of counseling, much valuable information 
will pass from the counselor to the coun- 
selee, but it is probably true that coun- 
seling could go on where no information 
is formally imparted. 

(d) Counseling is not primarily en- 
listing persons for favorite causes. As 
the counseling process goes on, vocational 
choices will be made which will seem to 
indicate the use of the technique of en- 
listment. It must always be remembered, 

















however, that the particular cause is not 
the first consideration in counseling. 

We might continue pointing out what 
counseling is not, but perhaps now it is 
well to make a positive statement. Some- 
what in the terminology of R. H. Ed- 
wards, of Cornell, many of us would say 
that the primary function of counseling 
is the sharing of life in such a way as to 
help the counselee find the solution of his 
own problem so that he will realize the 
very highest levels of life possible for 
him. 

(3) What are the significant assump- 
tions in the history of counseling? 

It is often pointed out that student 
counseling began with the impetus of the 
personnel work of the government dur- 
ing the years of the World War. It would 
be much more nearly correct to say that 
organized personnel departments in 
American colleges date from the period 
just following the World War. How- 
ever, the department at Dartmouth, which 
is said to be the first of such departments, 
was organized at an earlier date. The 
first department organized in a women’s 
college was established at Smith. As a 
matter of fact, student counseling is as 
old as are the intimate, shared experiences 
of teacher and student, or of administra- 
tor and student. Student counseling, as 
we have defined it here, is very old. 
During recent years, however, it has 
tended to be eclipsed by the emphasis 
upon the mechanisms of our modern 
education. 

Organized personnel departments are, 
of course, of late date. They are events. 
They have had beginnings which can be 
traced and dated. These facts, however, 
need not detain us here, except to re- 
mind us of the very rapid development 
of personnel departments since the close 
of the World War. These departments 
are of many varieties. We are still in the 
period when they are new and experi- 
mental. There is no standardization as 
Perhaps there never can be; per- 


yet. 
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haps there should not be. The significant 
fact is that, in one way or other, the 
colleges and universities of all ranks are 
realizing the necessity of the personaliza- 
tion of education through student coun- 
seling or through other forms of person- 
nel work. ; 


(4) What are the 
foundations of counseling? 

Here, as in every other consideration 
of personality development, psychological 
factors are so closely related to the social 
factors that one needs to speak about the 
social-psychological factors of counseling. 

Counseling as a shared life means that 
at least two persons, the counselor and 
the counselee, enter into an experience 
which presents a degree of cruciality or 
problem to the counselee. Counseling, in 
so far as it can be distinguished from 
common friendship, means that the coun- 
selee has met some difficulty with which 
he needs help; some crisis impends ; some 
decisions must be made; some steps must 
be taken; some attitudes must be remade; 
some ideas must be changed. In short, 
counseling proceeds upon the basis of 
crucial situations in which the counselee 
is involved, and in the solution of which 
he needs the help of the counselor. 

The analyses of these situations, of 
course, reveal attitudes, ideals, motives, 
behavior, as well as information or ignor- 
ance. That is to say, the response tb a 
crucial situation reveals character, but it 
also makes character. The counselor is, 
therefore, interested in the situations 
which the college student, his counselee, 
is apt to face. He needs to know and 
classify these situations with their ac- 
companying causal factors and outcomes, 
in order that his diagnosis of particular 
cases may be intelligent. It is probably 
true that no adequate study of these typ- 
ical situations has yet been made for ex- 
perience of students at the college level. 
Certain studies are now in process which 
may give some light. It will be necessary, 
of course, for the student counselor not 
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only to know these situations but to 
understand their causal factors as well. 
Upon the basis of a thorough analysis, 
the counselor will find it necessary to 
make his own classification for purposes 
of treatment after the diagnosis of the 
particular case has been made. 

This is assuming a socio-psychological 
analysis of human nature. As we talk 
about the situation-bond-response pattern 
of activity, we have in mind the inherent 
drives to activity, by whatever names we 
know them, and we have in mind also the 
environmental stimuli. The person does 
respond to many stimuli, but personality 
is also a stimulus. We are not only acted 
upon; we also act! The organization of 
our activity to fore-visioned ends we 
know as purpose, and the drive to the 
making of such an organization is often 
spoken of as the will. Perhaps some- 
thing of this sort is assumed by most of 
us. Furthermore, we are unwilling to 
say that we must act in certain given 
ways upon the presentation of a given 
stimulus. We say that the natural im- 
pulse is redirected from its normal chan- 
nels into one which, for the occasion, at 
least, is considered more serviceable or 
more constructive or more helpful to 
others and, therefore, better. We subli- 
mate or refine these natural drives or im- 
pulses. We assume, also, that these 
urges can and do go wrong. Fears, in- 
hibitions and repressions occur, giving 
rise to complexes of many kinds. When 
these disturbances are severe enough, we 
have our psychopathic cases. 

(5) What are the educational as- 
sumptions underlying counseling? 

Counseling, as we have defined it here, 
is fundamentally educational. It is as 
education that its art quality is recog- 
nized. We need to review some of the 
major educational assumptions of coun- 
seling. 

We have become quite accustomed to 
the dictum that, “Not subject matter but 
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persons constitute the center of attention 
in the educational process.” Sometimes 
we are led to wonder why so many who 
proclaim this principle fail to act upon it. 
Perhaps a little closer thinking is needed 
in this connection. To say that persons 
are primary in the education process is to 
state a half truth. Certainly we are in- 
terested in persons as the goal of the 
educational process, but “persons as such” 
may be very abstract. Personality is re- 
vealed very largely in behavior. It is in 
persons of a certain sort that we are in- 
terested. What the person is doing and 
thinking and why he is doing and think- 
ing as he is come to be of major concern. 
That is, personal experience—activity in 
which there is personal-social-self-real- 
ization—is the primary concern of mod- 
ern education. From this point of view, 
the aim of education may well be stated 
in terms of personality development or 
adjustment, but personality is understood 
only in terms of directed and controlled 
or integrated activity. We are coming to 
see that the most meaningful unit of 
activity for personality development is the 
situation with our response to it and the 
bond between the two. 

For many, education is experience 
centered. Like the classic mountain tun- 
nelers, we are digging in from more than 
one direction, but we have confidence 
that we shall meet in the center. That 
approach with which the speaker is most 
familiar has been named by Professor 
Bower, “The Experience Curriculum.” 
This author describes the experience cur- 
riculum in the following paragraph: 


The experience curriculum will, then, con- 
sist of a body of carefully selected and organ- 
ized experiences lifted out of the actual, ongo- 
ing life of the person or of the social group; 
of a critical study of the situations themselves 
for their essential factors and the possible out- 
comes of the ideas, and ideals, and attitudes, 
and habits that have emerged from the past 
experience of the learner and the vast stores 
of historical subject-matter that have descended 
from generation to generation and that contain 

















in organized and available form the best that 
the race has thought and felt and purposed.* 


In the development of the experience 
curriculum, there are four steps, a con- 
sideration of which will help in showing 
the significance of this approach for the 
general counselor. Professor Bower 
makes his analysis in somewhat the fol- 
lowing terms: (a) The discovery of con- 
crete, identifiable situations with specific, 
identifiable responses in which persons of 
a particular age group are involved and 
out of which the body of personal-social 
experience grows; (b) the discovery, an- 
alysis, organization and codification of 
source materials which are available for 
dealing with the life problems revealed ; 
(c) the organization of teaching units 
based upon the discovered experiences of 
the learner and the organized source ma- 
terials; and (d) the validation, by con- 
trolled experiments, of the experience 
curriculum developed. It is obvious that 
these steps are in series and that the first 
is fundamental to the others. Each of 
the four steps has its own technique 
adapted to the particular step. 

Counseling is the experience curricu- 
lum highly individualized. The aims are 
the same. The psychological founda- 
tions are identical. The factors of the 
experience curriculum are also the factors 
of general counseling as presented here. 
The steps by which a program of coun- 
seling is developed are, in the main, the 
steps by which the experience curriculum 
is built. Further, the specific techniques 
used in both processes are substantially 
the same. It is because of this marked 
similarity running throughout both pro- 
cesses that the position is taken here that 
counseling is fundamentally educational 
and that it is the experience curriculum 
highly individualized. 

(6) What are the religious asswmp- 
tions of counseling? 

The general counselor must also be a 


1. W.C. Bower, The Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1925), 
p. 179. 
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religious counselor. As such, he himself 
must be a person with a religious experi- 
ence. This does not mean, of course, 
that he must hold to the historic creed of 
any of the churches or of the historic 
religions. But we assume that he will be 
a person who is earnestly and cour- 
ageously searching for life’s fullest and 
richest meanings; one whose search for 
reality takes him into the deeper realms 
of experience; one who has a conviction 
that such a search is rational, worthful 
and achievable; one who puts human and 
spiritual values in first place; one who is 
controlling his life by the highest and 
best attitudes he knows. Call this what- 
ever historic name you will, if the coun- 
selor is described by such terms, he is 
having a fundamentally religious experi- 
ence. 

How shail this religion be expressed ? 
As a matter of fact, it will be expressed 
in many different ways, but primarily it 
will be expressed through the counseling 
process itself. When we have. defined 
counseling as the sharing of life in such 
a way as to help the counselee find the 
solution to his own problems so that he 
may realize the very highest levels of life 
possible for him, we have posited our 
conviction that counseling is in itself re- 
ligious. It is a striking fact that many of 
the religious geniuses were personal 
counselors. 

Counseling offers a rich field for study 
and experiment. Many challenging areas 
invite our attention. How shall the coun- 
selor proceed? How can the counselor 
keep a sane balance between sympathetic 
interest and cool-headed analysis? What 
are the typical situations, with their 
causal factors, which the counselee faces? 
What are the resources of training, ex- 
perience, technical literature, music, 
poetry, drama, fiction, prayer and wor- 
ship which the counselor may have at his 
call? All of these and many other ques- 
tions lure us to further study and investi- 
gation in the future. 








Personal Counseling through Letters 


W. RyLANnD BooRMAN 
Director of Program and Research, Chicago Boys Club, Inc. 


NYONE who has worked with 
A young people for any length of time 
receives interesting letters from boys or 
girls who have taken extended trips, who 
have left the home community to go to 
college, who have moved away, or who 
have taken positions in other cities. Even 
if a worker with young people desired to 
evade letter writing, he could hardly do 
so and be fair to the best interests of his 
protégés, for their communications soon 
become something more than mere ex- 
change commentaries on the weather, on 
one’s well-being, or on routine activities 
of the day. The significance of these let- 
ters grows out of the fact that very often 
they bear upon vital experiences and per- 
plexing problems with which these young 
people are confronted. They open wide 
doors of opportunity for personal coun- 
seling. 

Those who have had something of this 
letter writing experience not only rec- 
ognize the unique possibilities for extend- 
ing their own influence over a longer 
period of adolescence, but they detect a 
new element of rapport between this 
younger person and themselves. The boy 
or the girl writes with a new freedom 
and shares intimacies in a way that makes 
the adult feel that he knows the writer 
better than when he is in his presence. 
Young people today are not afraid to ex- 
press themselves in letters about subjects 
and in a way which they might avoid 
in conversation. There is a sense of dis- 
tance when not under the searching eye 
of another person. A deeper friendship 


has emerged from this experience of let- 
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ter writing, and thus a unique occasion 
for personal counseling has arisen. 

It is quite natural for young people 
to write about perplexing difficulties and 
even to seek guidance, at times, if the 
right relationship exists between them 
and the adult. Charles writes: 


I am now in my early twenties and past the 
period of adolescence. From what I have read 
and heard, adolescence is a period of restless- 
ness and inner disturbances. It is the period 
when a boy is flippant, gay, a bit wild at times, 
and independent. In the early twenties, a young 
man is supposed to settle down. 

Now as regards myself, I seem to have been 
the absolute personification of steadiness during 
my adolescence and on reaching the age of 
twenty-one I have gone back to the stage of 
adolescence. I am filled with an idea one day 
and dismiss it the next. I can’t make up my 
mind what to do. I get so fed up on trying 
to find a way out of the eternal monotony of 
my daily grind that I feel like scraping a lit- 
tle money together and running away. What 
do you think is the matter with me? What 
should I do? 

The answer to a letter of this kind is 
much more involved than the answer to 
questions relating to whether one should 
go to college or get a job, or even so 
common a question as whether or not to 
get married. In the first place, it is 
necessary to break up the general prob- 
lem of maladjustment into something spe- 
cific, perhaps the vocational aspect of the 
problem, or social and group contacts of 
this individual. On the basis of a defi- 
nite phase of the problem, it will be well 
to gather additional data centering around 
specific situations. As a rule, persons 
who feel so disturbed are willing to go 
on giving further details when the re- 
cipient of the letter manifests a personal 
interest. On the basis of this additional 














information, plans can be suggested in 
relation to immediate things to do or sim- 
ple goals which are easy to achieve. Later, 
if the problem is one of vocational ad- 
vancement, long time educational or other 
plans can be entered upon. 

When young people are seeking help 
through their letters, they are more per- 
sistent in writing. One of them writes: 

“You failed to answer one or two ques- 
tions which I raised. I don’t know 
whether it was because the writing was 
so poor or if you deliberately chose to 
evade me. I wish you would get out 
that letter, look it over and give me the 
information you think best.” 

I remember another letter in which a 
young man was very much disappointed 
because a minister had not replied to his 
letters. This young man had taken a 
fancy to the minister while they were in 
a boys’ camp together the previous sum- 
mer. The boy had sought help on the 
problem of remaining with his mother or 
going to his father in another city. Dur- 
ing the ten years that the parents had 
been separated, this boy was content to 
remain with his mother, but now that he 
was a young man he craved the com- 
panionship of his father. The minister 
had been most helpful to the boy in camp 
when the decision was being made, but 
the lad desired continued help during the 
period which followed. 

There are few problems, no matter 
how personal, that some of these young 
people hesitate to write about in an inti- 
mate manner—disturbing home conflicts, 
queer religious views, perplexing sex at- 
titudes. In fact, personal letters often 
suggest that much of our present group 
effort to help young people in their so- 
cial adjustments falls far short of the 
mark because it does not deal with is- 
sues at vital, personal points. If it were 
possible to publish some of these letters 
on sex problems alone, they would re- 
veal evidences of gross ignorance and 
petty superstitions on the part of fairly 
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mature young men, with which books 
on sex education would find it almost im- 
possible to deal. It is doubtful if any 
scheme of sex education can cope with 
the situation—it is too personal. Per- 
sonal letters between fathers and sons 
have proved of significant value in such 
cases. 

There is a second type of letter, differ- 
ing in that it merely reports on recent 
experiences and events in the life of the 
young writer, without definitely seeking 
guidance. Yet these letters afford an op- 
portunity to raise questions, make com- 
ments, or to stimulate further thought, 
if the adult writer is alert to the situa- 
tion. Fred writes: 

I have been using every opportunity to get 
set for school, but all of no avail, I guess. My 
brother has come out at last, and let me see 
plainly where he stands in the matter. He 
thinks I am shirking my duty by letting him 
carry the bulk of the load in regard to the care 
of my folks. If I insist on going to school, 
he will have nothing to do with me. Then, 
too, he has no patience with my idea of enter- 
ing a profession, which to him seems to pay 
such a low salary. At any rate, he has con- 
vinced my girl friend, Mary, that I should 
not go to college. She is inclined to agree with 
him, as it means we could get married sooner. 
My heart has been set on an education. 

Even if there were no counseling to 
be done, the above letter opened a way 
for Fred to share his troubles, to give 
vent to the emotions which had developed 
around the problem, and to define the sit- 
uation with which he was confronted. 
Frequently, just the writing of a letter on 
educational ambitions, or any similar sub- 
ject, forces a young man to think through 
and lay out plans which could not be 
done as carefully in the chatter of con- 
versation with another person. 

In glancing over a group of letters 
reporting events of personal interest, I 
find the following items: One boy hurt 
his ankle so he’ll have to give up certain 
sports which he likes very much. Girls 
are mentioned in any number of letters: 
“This time I have a little girl waiting 
for me when I get home,” “I’ve been go- 
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ing with the same girl for two years 
now,” or “Oh, yes, I do enjoy myself 
in the evening, sometimes with the girls.” 
In other letters, I note reports on a hitch- 
hiking trip, the activities of a young peo- 
ple’s society, being unemployed for eight 
months, and a conflict with the boss at 
work. In no case did these young people 
ask for suggestions, but it was possible 
to pick up the threads of the letter con- 
versation and to discuss how people meet 
problems, the significance of girl friends 
on personality development, or what 
makes the program of a young people’s 
society vital to its members. 

It is well to remember that a friend- 
ship of long standing develops through 
the letters which pass back and forth. 
The total background of the young per- 
son tends to be preserved. One comes to 
know a great deal about the home life, 
the religious experience, the past prob- 
lems of social maladjustment and many 
of the achievements and dreams of each 
correspondent. The recipient of letters 
sees life through the eyes of the young 
writer. All of this makes it possible to 
write more intelligent replies to the dif- 
ficulties which may be presented. 

There is a third way in which letters 
may be used in personal counseling. Last 
week, a high school senior was a guest 
at my home. Casually, in a side con- 
versation, he told me about definite de- 
cisions he had made relative to certain 
social escapades. There was no oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation with him 
at the time. Imagine his surprise and 
pleasure, a few days later, in receiving 
a letter in which I praised him for this 
independent thinking. Situations of this 
nature can be used to great advantage. 
It is so easy to say, “I got to thinking 
about our last conversation, and so forth, 
and so forth.” In fact, after a visit to 
camp, I make it a point to write certain 
campers regarding what may have been a 
chance comment or a seemingly unnoticed 
incident. 
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Not long ago, a fifteen year old lad 
was talking with me about his luck in 
shooting craps. He did ask if I thought 
it was wrong, but I avoided a blunt reply 
for I knew that my opinion could not 
overcome the influence of the gang 
of which he was a member. Later 
in the conversation, however, he asked 
me to help him get a job when he fin- 
ished school. Some days later, in a let- 
ter, I expressed pleasure in his frankness, 
commented about the difficult problems 
with which young lads have to deal today, 
and then waxed enthusiastic about his 
plans to earn a living by labor when he 
had finished school. Incidentally, I com- 
pared gambling as a method of getting 
money with productive labor. I am very 
sure that a conversation with this par- 
ticular lad on gambling would have re- 
sulted in a defense reaction on his part, 
while a letter stimulated him to think 
about the problem. Correspondence of 
this type may be had with a boy who 
lives just a block from my home or 
with one of the young men I meet at the 
Boys Club. The element of surprise and 
personal attention always pleases the in- 
dividual who receives such a letter. 

Anyone can write letters after a fash- 
ion, but the kind of letters which will 
prove most helpful to young people pre- 
supposes a background of experience and 
understanding covering personality prob- 
lems and social conditions which forces 
such a worker with young people to con- 
tinued study. To assume the role of be- 
ing a counselor through letters requires 
that one deal with more than the limited 
area of vocational guidance, for more 
fundamental problems of social malad- 
justment and emotional disturbance may 
underly the more obvious difficulty. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary and desirable to 
draw upon all the resources which are 
available. If one can discuss cases with 


a group, or consult various experts at 
times, it will mean much in arriving at 
a better diagnosis and solution of the 
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problems involved. Nor should this em- 
phasis on a more thorough understanding 
of dealing with young people mean that 
it is necessary to look for hidden dis- 
turbances and subtle meanings in every 
difficulty which arises. Not at all. Com- 
mon sense and careful judgment are still 
essential, even where additional scientific 
assistance is of importance. 

Letter writing as a form of communi- 
cation between friends is not new, and 
for generations parents have given coun- 
sel to their children in this manner. What 
I propose is a more general extension of 
the letter as a means of personal counsel- 
ing. In the first place, groups of work- 
ers with young people may begin in a 
small way, say continue their contact with 
five college freshmen and, on the basis 
of their experiences, compare results. 
Not only would such a project prove an 
educational experience of great interest, 
but it would help to discover the best 
techniques for the use of letter writing 
in personal counseling. 
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Furthermore, national organizations 
working with boys and girls can extend 
the usefulness of their work by estab- 
lishing departments designed especially 
for this purpose. It would be necessary 
for them to avoid the usual danger of 
permitting the letters to become formal 
and businesslike. The friendly, personal 
element, even with young people who are 
strangers to the writer, must be main- 
tained. Some of my best correspondents 
are individuals whom I never have known 
personally for any length of time. 

There is a vast amount of correspond- 
ence at present which could be made more 
purposeful if the counseling factor were 
cultivated. Asa major result, young peo- 
ple could be encouraged to analyze their 
problems, think out solutions, lay plans 
and evaluate outcomes. Young people 
will seldom go to a personality clinic, but 
they take a peculiar delight in correspond- 
ence on matters of major importance to 
themselves personally. 
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we WILL BE RECALLED, from the 


foregoing part of this paper,’ that ; 
there are predominantly three types of | 


problems bearing upon character: (1) 


How is character achieved? what are™ 


the factors that enter into it? and how 
are these related? (2) What are the edu- 
cational processes by means of which 
these determining conditions may be sys- 
tematically controlled? (3) How may 
progress in character education be meas- 
ured ? 

It is the third of these problems which 
has been the definite object of our inves- 
tigation and which Part I of this paper 
has answered. In scientific investiga- 
tions, however, it often happens that the 
by-products of the investigation are of 
greater importance than the main results. 
This may well be the case in the present 
inquiry. Whether or not our tests are 
useful instruments in the promotion of 
scientific studies of character, our dis- 
coveries regarding the interrelation of 
character factors and regarding educa- 
tional processes are facts which future 
experimentation must needs confirm or 
refute. It will be our first purpose here 
to state very briefly what our results 





1. Part I of this report was published in REtIcious 
Epucation for September, 1930. See pp. 607-619, 
incl. 
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show concerning the first of these three 
problems: What factors enter into char- 
acter, and what are their interrelations? 


THe THEORY OF SPECIFICITY 


A great deal of moral education has 
been built on the assumption that char- 
acter is a structure of virtues and vices. 
Some have even gone so far as to assume 
and openly advocate that character is, 
after all, a kind of algebraic summation 
of virtues and vices. This theory is re- 
sponsible for many bad practices and 
many failures to get results in character 
education. It is based on an assumption 
of transfer which modern educational 
psychology denies. 

In our studies in conduct, we have ac- 
cumulated a large amount of data which 
will enable us to test scientifically the 
truth or falsity of this theory. If, for 
example, honesty is a unified character 
trait, and if all children either have it 
or do not have it, then we would expect 
to find children who are honest in one 
situation to be honest in all other situa- 
tions, and, vice versa, to find dishonest 
children to be deceptive in all situations. 
What we actually observe is that the hon- 
esty or dishonesty of a child in one situa- 
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tion is related to his honesty or dishon- 
esty in another situation mainly to the 
degree that the situations have factors 
in common. For example, a child may 
cheat on his arithmetic test and ten min- 
utes later, in the same room, under the 
same examiner, under the same general 
conditions, be perfectly honest in a spell- 
ing test. In like manner, he may be dis- 
honest in all the classroom situations but 
be perfectly honest in his dealings with 
his fellow pupils on the playground or 
at party games. Indeed, the most strik- 
ing thing about the conduct of school 
children is the amount of inconsistency 
exhibited.? If we call perfect consistency 
one hundred and perfect inconsistency 
zero, the average consistency score of the 
one hundred children already referred to 
is only twenty, and there were a great 
many more between twenty and zero than 
there were between twenty and one hun- 
dred. 

Thus we see that there is very little 
evidence of unified character traits. We 
have collected three main lines of data 
showing that there is no such thing as a 
unified trait of honesty residing within 
an individual. The notion that a child 
“possesses” honesty or charity or self- 
control in the sense that he possesses a 
knife or a pocketbook is all wrong. Hon- 
esty is simply a name used to describe 
conduct as observed in specific situations. 

The evidence for the specificity of con- 
duct is (1) the low intercorrelation be- 
tween sample tests of the same type of 
behavior, (2) the normal distribution of 
honesty scores in a population of chil- 
dren and (3) the tremendous differences 
in situations in the amount of dishonesty 
they elicit. If honesty were a trait which 
you either have or do not have, then we 
would expect the distribution of hondsty 
scores to be bimodal; that is, at one end 


2. This phase of the problem was worked out by 
Dr. Frank K. Shuttleworth and appears in Part IV of 
Studies in the Organization of Character, Volume III 
of the report of the Character Education Inquiry, 
published by the Macmillan Company under the gen- 
eral title, Studies in the Nature of Character, 
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of the score we would have a piling up 
of saints and at the other end of the 
scale a piling up of sinners, with nothing 
much in between. The exact opposite 
of this is the truth. At the dishonesty 
end of the scale, there are very few. 
That is, we find very few children who 
cheated twenty-three times in twenty- 
three chances. At the honesty end of 
the scale we also find very few chil- 
dren who are honest twenty-three times 
in twenty-three chances. Most of them 
are sometimes honest and sometimes dis- 
honest. 

This doctrine of specificity, as shown 
by the facts cited above, maintains that a 
child’s conduct in any situation is deter- 
mined more by the circumstances that 
attend the situation than by any myste- 
rious entity residing within the child. 
Three things determine whether, in any 
situation, a child cheats, or exhibits self- 
control, or is charitable, or is persistent: 
(1) the nature of the situation, (2) what 
the child has already learned in similar 
situations, and (3) his awareness of the 
implications of his behavior. Of these 
three factors, our data show the first to 
be by far the most potent. It is our 
conviction that cheating, lying and steal- 
ing are mainly products of unfortunate 
situations. 

The implications of these facts for 
character education are enormous. No 
more can we assume that when we have 
taught a child to be honest in one situa- 
tion we have thereby automatically taught 
him to be honest in all other situations. 
No school teacher would pretend that, 
when she has taught a child that 3x 3—9, 
she has thereby automatically taught him 
that 5X 325, that 6X6——=36, and that 
7X 749 these all having in common the 
fact that they are perfect squares. A 
small boy whose mother told him that it 
was wrong to take apples from a fruit 
stand inquired of his mother later if it 
was also wrong to take apples from the 
pushcart. Thus we see how specific not 
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only is conduct, but also ideals, ideas 
and attitudes. This specificity is nothing 
new in the general field of education, and 
it is somewhat of a surprise to find that 
it has rarely been recognized in the field 
of moral education. 

KNOWLEDGE AND CONDUCT 


A second important result bearing on 
the same point is the relation between 
knowledge and conduct. Traditional 
ethics has for many years recognized 
two kinds of goodness—good deeds and 
good intentions—or, stated in another 
way, good acts and good knowledge or 
motives. The relation between knowl- 
edge and conduct has been speculated 
upon by philosophers and moralists for 
centuries, yet no one before the Twentieth 
Century had ever made a serious experi- 
mental attempt to determine the relation- 
ship between these two very important 
character factors. The problem is much 
more complex than it appears on the sur- 
face to be. Instead of asking what is the 
relationship between knowledge and con- 
duct, we shall split up the question and 
ask what knowledge and what conduct, 
for it is conceivable that some kinds of 
knowledge may be related to some kinds 
of conduct and other kinds of knowl- 
edge to other kinds of conduct. And 
it would be exceedingly difficult to prove 
a universal negative that there is no 
knowledge that is not related to some 
conduct. 

From the description of the tests of 
knowledge of right and wrong and social 
attitudes, on the one hand, and from the 
description of the tests of the four kinds 
of conduct, on the other hand, it is at 
once apparent what a gold mine of in- 
formation we have for the investigation 
of this question. We have studied it at 


all levels and in a wide variety of ways, 
spending considerable time, energy and 
money in so doing. First, we attempted 
to find out whether or not there are any 
single specific items of conduct that are 
related to a particular type of behavior. 
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For example, is there any difference be- 
tween cheaters and non-cheaters in the 
way in which they answer questions con- 
cerning attitudes toward cheating? The 
answer is none—at least none that we 
can find. If you ask fifty children who 
exhibited cheating in a gross way to give 
you their answers to the question as to 
whether or not an individual is justified 
in cheating on an examination when 
everyone else is cheating, you will find 
that part of them will say yes, and part 
of them will say no. In like manner, 
if you ask the same question of fifty 
perfectly honest children, that is, chil- 
dren on whom we have no evidence of 
cheating, they will give you the same 
kinds of answers in about the same pro- 
portion as the cheaters. We made simi- 
lar studies of some four or five hundred 
questions, and the results were nearly 
always the same—no differences. Then 
we tried to determine the relationship be- 
tween knowledge in general and conduct 
in a specific situation. Again the corre- 
lations were very low. So we finally 
pooled together all of our moral knowl- 
edge scores on each individual, on the 
one hand, and all the conduct scores, on 
the other, and correlated these in a very 


- widespread and heterogeneous popula- 


tion, with a resulting coefficient of about 
50. Thus we find no specific relations 
between moral knowledge and conduct, 
but only general relations. 


Group MorRALE 


We then set out to investigate this gen- 
eral relation to find out, if possible, its 
cause and meaning. We found that when 
we deal with children in the same class- 
room group and as a unit there is then 
no general relation between their knowl- 
edge and their conduct, but when we put 
into the same correlation table several 
classrooms from two or three widely 
diverse populations, it is then, and only 
then, that correlation appears. This led 
us to suspect that the existing correla- 
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tion between knowledge and conduct is 
not due to a fundamental and organic 
relation existing in the minds of the 
children but is a group phenomenon and 
is due probably to the relationship be- 
tween group code or standards and group 
conduct. 

Without going into elaborate statistics, 
the matter may be stated somewhat as 
follows: When in group 4, a child, if 
he knows them, will very likely act in 
accordance with the standards and cus- 
toms and ways of behavior approved by 
this group. Put him, now, in another 
group, whose customs he also knows, al- 
though they differ from, even op- 
pose, those of group A. This time 
he acts“in accordance with the ways of 
the new group. If, now, we attempt to 
find the relationship between this indi- 
vidual’s knowledge and his conduct, quite 
apart from the influence of these group 
situations, it is not surprising that we 
find nothing. Many a boy has three vo- 
cabularies, one for the Sunday school, 
one for the dinner table, and one for the 
alley, and he never mixes them. Prob- 
ably, also, he has many different codes 
of morals, depending upon the groups 
with which he is associated and upon the 
general social situations surrounding him. 
This means that in moral education the 
group seems to be the natural unit, be- 
cause the group acts as a unit. 

Further light upon the problem of 
group morale is shown by a study of the 
interrelations of scores on the conduct 
tests. When the children of an entire 
school are thrown together into one plot, 
the average intercorrelation among the 
four types of conduct is .255. This is 
a rather weak relation and shows that 
there is no very strong factor tending 
to make the children consistent from one 
situation to another. Even this degree 
of correlation, however, is accounted for 
by two facts, neither one of which implies 
inner integration on the part of the chil- 
dren. The first fact is the influence of 
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group differences on the correlation re- 
ported. When the pupils are dealt with 
by classrooms, thus removing the class- 
room influence from the coefficient, the 
average inter-r among the four conducts 
falls from .255 to .123. On the other 
hand, when each room is treated as a 
unit, and the mean scores are correlated, 
the average inter-r rises to .510. 

The second influence is the overlapping 
of situations from test to test. When 
separate test scores are intercorrelated, 
instead of combinations of scores com- 
posing an honesty total, a service total, 
and so forth, the average inter-r is prac- 
tically zero. That is, there is no consist- 
ency, on the average, from one test to 
another, save such as is accounted for 
by common elements in the test situations 
and in the groups where the tests take 
place. 


BIOLOGICAL CONCOMITANTS OF CHAR- 
ACTER 


A third type of results bearing on the 
question of the interrelation of character 
factors has to do with the relationship 
between character test scores and biolog- 
ical and sociological factors. For con- 
venience of treatment, we shall consider 
first the biological factors and then take 
up the sociological factors. 

The relation of these tests to four bi- 
ological factors will here be mentioned: 

(1) Age. In the development of in- 
telligence tests, some achievement tests 
and tests of physical ability, a great deal 
of importance has been attached to age 
norms. As children grow older and more 
experienced, they grow stronger phys- 
ically, they learn more, especially if they 
attend school. Consequently, their intel- 
ligence scores and their school achieve- 
ment scores progressively increase with 
age. The question immediately arises as 
to whether or not growth in character 
is correlated with age in the same way 
as are these factors of intelligence, phys- 
ical development and school achievement. 

According to the traditional tenets of 
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certain religions, children are assumed to 
reach the age of moral responsibility at 
about twelve. It is interesting to inquire 
whether these scientific investigations re- 
veal anything corresponding to this age. 
For the age ranges and types of con- 
duct studied by this inquiry, the answer 
is emphatically no. We recognize the 
fact, however, that the ages of children 
involved in this study range only from 
eight to sixteen, and the types of conduct 
are quite limited in scope. We can say 
with considerable certainty that within 
these limits there is practically no corre- 
lation between age and conduct, except, 
perhaps, in the case of the scores on the 
persistence tests. The results of our 
persistence tests do show that older chil- 
dren are inclined, on the whole, to be 
somewhat more persistent than younger 
children. This, however, may very well 
be accounted for by differences between 
older and younger children in the amount 
of interest in the tasks set by our tests. 
In the case of deception, we found that 
the older children were, in fact, a little 
more inclined to be deceptive than the 
younger children. This is rather signific- 
cant in view of the amount of money and 
energy that has been spent on their moral 
education. 

With moral knowledge, however, the 
case is quite different. Here we do find 
correlations with age, though of some- 
what less magnitude than between moral 
knowledge and intelligence or school 
achievement. As children grow older, 
they become more appreciative of ideal 
standards, and their opinions and _atti- 
tudes conform more closely to those of 
educated adults. 

One explanation of this lack of corre- 
lation between conduct and age may be 
somewhat as follows: In the fields of 


intelligence, school achievement, opinions 
and attitudes, practically all the experi- 
ences of children are positive, in the sense 
that they tend to increase their skills and 
abilities in these fields. It is virtually im- 
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possible for a child to have any experi- 
ence that is not beneficial to his score on 
the usual type of intelligence test. In 
the realm of conduct, however, the case 
is quite different. Many experiences op- 
erate to decrease the score. In the case 
of deceit, it would seem that the child 
has more experiences tending to decrease 
his honesty score than he has experiences 
that tend to increase it. Whether this 
fault lies with our educational system is 
a fact that remains to be determined. 

(2) Sex. The second biological fac- 
tor investigated is that of sex. It is a 
well known fact that sex differences in 
mental abilities are very difficult to find. 
This problem has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and no one has yet been able to 
demonstrate any consistent and significant 
differences between the sexes in any in- 
tellectual ability. Our tests show no con- 
sistent sex differences in the matter of 
deception but rather wide and significant 
differences in service and self-control. In 
the tests of helpfulness, co-operation and 
charity, girls are slightly better than the 
boys. Their teachers, however, rate them 
very much better than the boys. In the 
tests of inhibition, the girls are markedly 
better than the boys and consistently so. 
In persistence, the differences are very 
slight and vary with the test situation. 
In moral knowledge, attitudes and opin- 
ions, the differences again are very slight 
but favor the girls. 

(3) Intelligence. Nearly all of the 
children with whom we have worked were 
tested with the Thorndike Group Intel- 
ligence Test. The correlations between 
honesty and intelligence are on the whole 
positive and high. They vary, however, 
with different types of tests and in dif- 
ferent populations. We estimate that if 
all honesty tests were combined on a 
large population of children, the correla- 
tion with intelligence would probably run 
as high as .60. In the case of service, 
inhibition and persistence, however, the 
correlations are somewhat lower. Evi- 
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dently intelligence is more closely related 
to honesty than to either of these three 
types of behavior. 

As would be expected, the correlations 
between intelligence and moral knowl- 
edge are almost as high as between one 
intelligence test and another. They are 
equally as high as between intelligence 
and school achievement. They run in 
fact from about .5 to about 9. This 
close relation between intellect and the 
abilities measured by these tests indicates 
what a strong part intelligence actually 
plays in the development of a child’s so- 
cial concepts and ability to make ethical 
discriminations. 


(4) Physical condition and health. The 
relation between character, as measured 
by our tests, and physical strength, as 
measured by strength of grip, strength of 
arm and leg muscles and lung capacity, is 
practically zero. In one population, the 
American Child Health Association con- 
ducted a series of investigations on the 
health of the children and made the data 
available to us. We found very little 
relationship, however, between the health 
scores of these children and their char- 
acter scores. 

SociAL CONCOMITANTS OF CHARACTER 

(1) Socio - economic Background. 
Turning now to the social factors, we 
have, first, the social and economic back- 
ground of the children, which shows a 
very significant relation to honesty and 
moral knowledge, as it does also to in- 
telligence, but shows a rather low rela- 
tion to co-operation, inhibition and per- 
sistence. The social background of the 
children was measured by the Sims score 
card for determining socio-economic level. 
One of the items in this questionnaire 
. asks for the occupation of the parents of 
the children. When occupations are 
scaled according to their social levels by 
a modification of the Taussig scale, we 
find significant differences in honesty be- 
tween children whose parents are engaged 
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in the professional occupations and chil- 
dren whose parents are unskilled labor- 
ers. We take this to indicate that the 
general social and economic background 
of the child is an important factor in his 
honesty. It is also an important factor 
in his social attitudes and opinions, and 
also in his knowledge of right and wrong. 

Closely related to the social and eco- 
nomic background is the general cultural 
environment of the home. One of our 
co-workers, Dr. Burdick,* developed a 
test for measuring the cultural back- 
ground of children. This test asked ques- 
tions intending to reveal the child’s ac- 
quaintance with music, the arts, home 
decoration, sanitation, good manners and 
the attitudes of parents toward their chil- 
dren. It is a significant and useful in- 
strument and yielded results that show 
high correlations with honesty and moral 
knowledge but rather low correlations 
with tendencies to be of help or of serv- 
ice, to inhibit forbidden acts and persist 
at a difficult task. 

A careful study was made in one com- 
munity* of the homes of the fifty most 
honest and the fifty most dishonest chil- 
dren. This revealed certain important 
differences between home conditions of 
these two groups of children. The homes 
from which the worst offenders came 
might be best characterized as exhibiting 
bad parental example, parental discord, 
bad discipline, unsocial attitudes toward 
children, impoverished community and 
changing economic or social situation. 
The homes from which the more honest 
children came revealed the opposite of 
these conditions. 

(2) Co-operation of Parents. In con- 
nection with the co-operation tests, we 
sent home to parents certain blanks to be 
filled out asking them if they would co- 
operate with us in our studies. We tabu- 
lated the co-operation scores their chil- 


3. Edith M. Burdick, “A Group Test of Home 
Environment,” Archives of Psychology, No. 101, 1928. 
8 4. ae case studies were made by Miss Mabel 
uschka. 
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dren earned on the tests given in school 
and compared those with the scores of 
children whose parents did not co-operate 
with us. We found that children of the 
parents who co-operated with us were 
more co-operative in school than children 
of parents who did not co-operate. 

(3) Resemblance of Siblings. Further 
light on home environment was found 
by studying the relationship between the 
character scores of siblings. It is a well 
known fact that the correlation between 
the intelligence scores of siblings is 
around .50 to .60. It is also well known 
that the correlation between siblings in 
certain physical characteristics, such as 
eye color, is also around .50. We made 
similar studies using our character scores 
and found that deception runs in families 
to about the same extent as eye color, 
intelligence and physical traits; that is, 
the correlation between siblings in the 
honesty tests is around .50. In the mat- 
ter of service, inhibition and persistence 
the r’s run lower. This fact may be taken 
to indicate either a strong similarity in 
the home environment or else some hered- 
itary factor. We have made a rather de- 
tailed study of the honesty data and have 
come-to the conclusion that the resemb- 
lance in deception cannot be accounted 
for wholly on any environmental hypo- 
thesis. In other words, we have evidence 
to show that children probably do inherit 
something like a low constitutional weak- 
ness which, in social life, takes the form 
of low resistance to temptation. But just 
how important this is or how strong it 
is we do not know. 

(4) Nationality and Religion. Two 
other factors of social importance were 
also studied. The first is that of na- 
tionality and the second that of religion. 
In the matter of conduct, we find that 
children of English-born parents and 
Scandinavian - born parents were fre- 
quently the most honest, co-operative and 
charitable. Children of Italian and Irish 
parents usually stood at the bottom of 


the list. We were unable to account al- 
together for these and other national dif- 
ferences by differences in intelligence and 
economic conditions. In the matter of 
self-control there were similar national 
differences. 

In considering the question of religion, 
it should be remembered that religion is 
partly a matter of cultural background, 
partly a matter of home influence and 
partly a matter of the influence of the 
church itself. It is quite impossible to 
untangle this web of influences. Among 
the Protestant denominations, we find 
little if any differences that are significant 
which cannot be accounted for on other 
grounds. Between the three great relig- 
ious bodies, Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, again there are wide differences 
worth mentioning in conduct, but most 
of them are dependent on corresponding 
differences in the intelligence and socio- 
economic level of the particular groups 
studied. 

SCHOOLING 

Turning now to school influences, we 
begin with the Sunday school. In the 
matter of honesty, co-operation, inhibition 
and persistence, we find a general tend- 
ency for children enrolled in Sunday 
schools to exhibit more desirable con- 
duct than the children who are not en- 
rolled in Sunday schools. But, on the 
other hand, we find (and this is especially 
true of honesty) that there is practically 
no correlation between frequency of at- 
tendance at Sunday school and conduct. 
Apparently it is only necessary to be en- 
rolled. It is clear that we have here an 
excellent illustration of selection. It is 
the better trained children who are en- 
rolled in the Sunday schools in the first 
place. Furthermore, it is not expected 
that the Sunday school, having the chil- 
dren for one hour out of 168, could do 
very much in the way of establishing 
habits of conduct. 

We would expect, however, that the 
Sunday school would influence the ideals, 
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attitudes and opinions of children. Two 
of our co-workers® investigated this and 
found that the correlation between cer- 
tain Sunday school teachers’ scores on the 
moral knowledge test and the scores of 
their pupils was exceedingly low, indicat- 
ing that the pupils’ ideas of right and 
wrong do not correspond with those of 
their teachers. They found, on the other 
hand, substantial correlations between the 
scores of parents on these tests and those 
of their children, indicating that the ideas 
of right and wrong held by the parents 
are probably rather well known to their 
children. 

In our studies of the influence of the 
day school, we found that different types 
of school experiences are accompanied by 
differences in the conduct, knowledge and 
attitudes of children. For example, chil- 
dren who attend private schools, particu- 
larly the more progressive schools, are 
markedly more honest in their school 
work than are children who attend con- 
ventional public schools. This question 
was investigated rather thoroughly with 
a long series of experiments. Aside from 
the fact that children who attend private 
schools are a selected group coming from 
the better homes and better environments, 
we find that progressive methods are 
more likely to foster situations in which 
honest behavior is the natural result than 
are more conventional methods. Schools, 
however, differ widely among themselves, 
and there are enormous differences be- 
tween different classrooms, indicating an 
influence of the teacher, an influence of 
the morale of the group, or both. These 
phenomena have been investigated, and 
we find that the attitude of the teacher 
toward her pupils is a factor of consid- 
erable significance. Whenever this atti- 
tude is frankly co-operative and sympa- 
thetic, the children are likely to be more 
honest, more co-operative and to show 
higher degrees of self-control than in 
cases where the attitude of the teacher is 





5. David E. Sonquist and Chester A. Kerr. 
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unsympathetic, arbitrary and dictatorial. 

This fact is further demonstrated by 
the rather substantial correlations between 
school deportment marks and conduct. 
We find, for example, that children who 
receive A’s in deportment are considera- 
bly more honest on their school tests than 
children who receive D’s and E’s. The 
same tendency is shown in other types 
of conduct. It is a well known fact that 
deportment grades are indications of the 
social adjustment that has taken place 
between the teacher and pupils. 

Another type of school situation that 
is correlated with undesirable conduct is 
bad grading. In many of these tests, the 
retarded school child is much more likely 
to exhibit the undesirable type of be- 
havior than the normal child. We are 
convinced that this is in part due to the 
social situation created by retardation. 
Here is Sally Jones, fourteen years old, 
in the fifth grade, five feet tall, weighing 
130 pounds, and sitting on the back seat. 
Sally gives the impression of being a 
sturdy, conscientious and thoroughly 
trustworthy worker. Yet bright little 
Johnny, nine years old, weighing eighty 
pounds, on the front seat, is likely to 
point the finger of scorn at Sally arid call 
her a dumbbell. Sally feels it very keenly. 
She is placed in a very awkward situa- 
tion. When the test blanks are passed 
out with scoring keys attached, but with 
the instructions to keep them out of sight 
until the test is finished, Sally is sorely 
tempted to take a peep at the answers 
in order to show Johnny up for once in 
her life. This is precisely the type of 
situation that creates dishonesty. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCOMITANTS 


Among the miscellaneous factors that 
have been correlated with the results of 
our tests, we may mention, first, member- 
ship in clubs and organizations purport- 
ing to develop character. When we com- 
pare the scores of the children who are 
members of such organizations with com- 
parable groups of children who are not 
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members, we find very slight differences 
in conduct between them. Apparently 
these organizations are not developing 
conduct habits that transfer markedly to 
school situations. 

Another factor studied was that of the 
child’s associates, playmates and friends. 
We had each child write down the names 
of his four best friends. When the 
child’s conduct score is compared with 
that of his friends or associates, we find 
positive correlations between them. In 
some test situations, these correlations 
run high as .7 to 8. These results are 
in harmony with those found by students 
of delinquency, who have shown that one 
of the most important factors in juvenile 
delinquency is that of association. In 
this case, however, the influence is indi- 
rect, for the conduct involved is inde- 
pendent of immediate contact between the 
friends whose scores are correlated. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


A few quotations from the conclud- 
ing chapters of the third volume of the 
report of the inquiry will suggest the 
general nature of the implications we 
have drawn from our results. 


If we might venture a general statement con- 
cerning the nature of character as it is actually 
found to exist in most children eight to fifteen 
years of age, it would be that moral habits are 
specifically related to moral situations through 
the medium of non-moral experience. Specific 
actions may be predicted within narrow ranges 
of situation on the basis of particular experi- 
ences, quite without reference to general con- 
cepts as organizing factors. Specific actions 
over wide ranges of situation cannot be pre- 
dicted from knowledge of conduct in one type 
of situation, since these varied situations are 
not bound together by any prepotent concept 
which elicits from them all a common re- 
sponse... . 

The quality of any act is thus found from 
its contribution to the life of the group, and 
the organization of these acts into a consistent 
self is achieved not through a process of self- 
exploitation but through a process of social- 
idealization by which situations, otherwise in 
conflict, are subsumed under some one con- 
comitant which, through intelligently directed 
experience, becomes potent to control con- 
duct. . . 

It is ot considerable importance that such 
consistency of character as pupils have achieved 
is the product of experience preceding the fifth 
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grade in school and does not materially in- 
crease as they move up through the eighth. It 
would seem to be implied that radical changes 
were called for in our prevailing methods of 
character education. 


Some indications of needed changes 
are as follows: 


Contradictory demands made upon the child 
by the varied situations in which he is re- 
sponsible to adults not only prevent the organ- 
ization of a consistent character but actually 
compel inconsistency as the price of peace and 
self-respect. 

There is a consequent dilemma for those who 
wish to control behavior by means of abstract 
ideals—such control can apparently be achieved 
only at the expense of satisfactory adjustments 
to existing groups and the normal growth of 
personality dependent thereon. 

Nevertheless, the dilemma must be faced if 
character education is to be anything more than 
the building of specific behavior habits in 
specific situations, with the standard of crit- 
icism located in personal happiness rather than 
in personal and social growth. 

Two conclusions follow. The first relates 
to the educational control of circumstances. In- 
tegration may be achieved if unified demands 
are made by the child’s environment. This im- 
plies a controlled environment, which, in turn, 
looks toward a twenty-four-hour school. Ex- 
perience with such an environment would lead 
naturally to a corresponding unity of character 
if we conceive of unity as external consistency. 
If such integration, however, were conditioned 
solely by external circumstances, it could hardly 
serve for guidance when the child was removed 
from the shelter of the school. 

There is introduced, therefore, the second 
conclusion. This relates to the building of a 
functioning ideal for society which may serve 
at once as a principle of unified or consistent 
response and as a principle of satisfactory so- 
cial adjustment. Such a policy or principle 
must, therefore, be derived from the inherent 
nature of social life and growth as experi- 
enced by the child himself. It must not only 
be scientifically sound in the sense that it 
presents a workable theory of life; it must 
also emerge in the minds of the children 
through their own guided experiments in liv- 
Ee s.r 

It can hardly be expected that most children 
can be taught to be responsive to social ideals 
unsupported by group code and morale. When 
the individual is made the unit of educational 
effort, he is so abstracted from life situations 
as to become more and more of a prig in pro- 
portion as his teachers succeed with “him and 
more and more the victim of a disorganized and 
detached mind in proportion as they fail. The 
normal unit for character education is the group 
or small community, which provides through 
co-operative discussion and effort the moral 
support required for the adventurous discov- 
ery and effective use of ideals in the conduct 
of affairs. 4 
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Saving Lives by Prohibition 


CHRISTOPHER P. CONNOLLY 


Attorney, Newark, New Jersey 


Editorial Note.—This article is an example of the strictly 
factual type of statement, which offers the best argument in any 
discussion on prolibition—in fact, the only convincing argument. 
Mr. Connolly is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Catholics Favoring Prohibition. 


ROHIBITION is not functioning 

perfectly, or even satisfactorily. That 
will take a long while. But there are 
some phases of prohibition which con- 
clusively demonstrate its definite contri- 
bution to human well-being, and this in 
spite of discouraging opposition. This 
judgment is based upon Government 
statistics. These statistics were presented 
by Col. P. H. Callahan of Louisville, 
Kentucky, to the Committee of the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, on March 6, 1930. 
They are the figures of the Federal 
Census Bureau. They are estimated by 
percentages of one hundred thousand of 
our population, from all of the figures 
available covering deaths from alcohol- 
ism, cirrhosis of the liver and acute 
3right’s disease. 

Let us take, first, the deaths from 
alcoholism. 

These figures from the Census Bureau 
are based on the reports of thirty-four 
states, several of the states furnishing 
no record. 

According to these figures of deaths 


from alcoholism, the average saving of 
life per year per hundred thousand of our 
population is equivalent to 2.4, or 2,400, 
making the saving of life under this head 
for the eleven years of prohibition 
26,400. 

We did not have National Prohibition 
during 1918 and 1919, but we did have 
war-time prohibition. In 1918, with 
war-time prohibition, there was a de- 
crease in deaths from alcoholism to 2.7 
per hundred thousand of population, as 
against 5.2 for the preceding year of 
1917. 


DeatHus From ALCOHOLISM 


Before Prohibition After Prohibition 
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RE Co cdeeweaedan Gi Tne ccdecsnxewes 1.8 
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BO + eee dveewars GRP Bi esccveccnsuss 3.2 
DORE t casceceencas ie. . Seem 3.2 
Average for 7 Ws cccumnccdes 3.6 
We cndadwaas Re TiGexvccwexcceus 3.9 
BOGS ssc ecccaccous 4.0 
TOs ts cenccnwes 4.0 

Average for 11 
FORNS sos cdcncas 2.8 
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In the next two years, the figures fall 
still lower. But, beginning with 1922, 
they show an increase. The reason for 
this, in all probability, is that in 1920 we 
had a degree of respect for and observ- 
ance of the law that has not prevailed 
since. Powerful agencies have been set 
afoot in the attempt to bring back liquor, 
and disobedience of the law has been 
publicly advocated. 

The striking decline in mortality from 
alcoholism during the first years of pro- 
hibition is irrefutable. In 1916 there 
were 4,161 deaths among 71,984,498 in 
the registration area, which represents 
about 90 per cent of the population. In 
1920, there were nine hundred deaths 
among 87,486,713 in the same area. 

In states where there is no state en- 
forcement, or only perfunctory enforce- 
ment, the increase in the death rate from 
alcoholism has almost reached the aver- 
age rate of the years 1910-1917. Where 
there has been reasonably vigorous en- 
forcement, the death rate from alcohol- 
ism is only about one-half that of the 
period before prohibition. This is shown 
by comparative statistics of the follow- 
ing states: 

DeatHs From ALCOHOLISM 


Ind. Ky. Colo. Del. N.Y. Mont. 
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*No statistics available for that year. 

These figures are informing. They 
show that in New York, for instance, 
there was a remarkable decrease in 


deaths from alcoholism in 1919 and 1920 
and a gradual increase from 1923, in 
May of which year New York repealed 
its state enforcement act. 

Deaths from alcoholism in New York 
for 1920 were the lowest for any year 
of which the Government has record. 
Since 1923, the figures have continued to 
rise, until New York is now losing 7.5 
per hundred thousand in deaths from 
alcoholism, which is far above the na- 
tional average. These figures compare 
unfavorably with Indiana and Kentucky, 
which for the year 1928 both show 
2.4 per hundred thousand. In Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, there has been an 
increase in deaths since 1920, but no 
such increase as in New York and Mon- 
tana, in both of which states the state 
enforcement laws have been repealed. 
Montana repealed its state enforcement 
act in 1926, and a year later the deaths 
from alcoholism in that state jumped 
from 3.9 to 8.1. For the next year Mon- 
tana furnished no record. 

Let us now take some of the diseases 
attributable to alcohol and see how these 
conclusions are again sustained by the 
statistics of the Federal Census Bureau. 
The following are the percentages of 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, a dis- 
ease due to alcoholism, and according to 
the World Almanac “the deaths there- 
from are regarded by the Census officials 
as an index to the extent of liquor 
fatalities.” 


DeaTHS FroM CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER 


Before Prohibition After Prohibition 
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According to these figures, the average 
saving of life per year per hundred thou- 
sand of our population is equivalent to 
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4.7. Based on one hundred million of 
population, the lives saved per year would 
be 4,700, and in nine years of prohibition, 
which period includes all Government 
statistics to date, we have saved 42,300 
lives. 

Take the deaths from acute Bright’s 
disease. It is conceded by medical 
authorities that 50 per cent of the deaths 
from Bright’s disease are attributable to 
alcohol. The figures of the Census 
Bureau give the 


Deatus From Acute BricHut’s DISEASE 
Before Prohibition After Prohibition 
1 9 


SORE cece ceres Me: WR c secs twsese 7.6 
1) rr ps a eee 88.1 
ps rer po! ae | Aer 89.4 
pS) eer Ak | Are 85.4 
Average for 4 | eee 88.5 
YATE oc ccecss 20G.3 1996... ccc ccc 90.1 
RE saeco a daca 89.6 
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C0 Se 98.3 

Average for 9 
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According to the above Government 
table, the average saving of life per year 
per hundred thousand of our population 
is equivalent to 13.8. Based on one 
hundred million population, the lives 
saved per year amount to 13,800. In nine 
years of national prohibition, therefore, 
124,200 lives have been saved. Dividing 
this by one-half, as the number of cases 
to be attributed to alcohol, we have a 
saving of 62,100 lives. 

In all, under the three heads of alcohol- 
ism, cirrhosis of the liver and acute 
Bright’s disease, we have saved 150,800 
lives, or more lives than we lost in the 
World War. 

In order to show a little more con- 
clusively that with observance of the law 
the deaths from alcoholism diminish and 
that with increasing disrespect for the 
law the deaths from alcoholism increase, 
two conspicuous states are here cited. In 
New Jersey, in 1917, the deaths from 
alcoholism were 155, about an average 
since 1910. The next year, 1918, dur- 
ing war-time prohibition, the deaths from 
alcoholism dropped to seventy-six. For 
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1919, they were forty-eight; for 1920 
twenty-eight; for 1921 fifty; for 1922, 
109; for 1923, 134; and so on, until in 
1926 they had reached 171. 

In Pennsylvania, the deaths from alco- 
holism in 1917 were 572; in 1918, they 
were 318; in 1919, 178; in 1920, 104; in 
1921, 196; in 1922, 255; and for each 
year thereafter they steadily increased, 
until in 1928 they were 526, or about the 
average for the years before prohibition. 

If space permitted, other states could 
be cited. Practically all have the same 
history. 

Charles E. Manierre, a member of the 
New York City Bar Association, has pre- 
pared a chart showing deaths per hun- 
dred thousand of population. In explain- 
ing this chart, he says: 

The year 1918 was a war year, with a very 
high death rate. The latter half of 1919 was 
under war prohibition. Omitting these two 
years, we had an average death rate for the 
years 1911 to 1917 inclusive of 1,390 points. 
For the ten years, 1920 to 1929 inclusive, the 
average death rate was 1,201.5 points, or less. 
In other words, the slightly changing death 
rate from year to year, beginning with prohibi- 
tion, has ranged about a mean line over 188 
points lower than it was in the earlier period. 
This great drop, in terms of lives, with an aver- 
age population during the period of 113,000,000, 
is in excess of two million lives. 

According to a report of Arnold H. 
Kegel, Commissioner of Health of Chi- 
cago, “Deaths Due to Alcohol, 1912- 
1929,” there were in Chicago last year 
135 deaths due to alcohol, resulting in a 
death rate of 4.1 per hundred thousand 
for all alcohol deaths, and a death rate 
of 3.1 per hundred thousand alcoholism 
alone, one of the lowest in the country, 
and considerably below the national death 
rate for alcoholism, which is about four 
per hundred thousand. Had the 1929 
Chicago deaths occurred at the 1916 
death rate in the height of the saloon era, 
the total number of deaths would have 
been 756, or nearly six times as many 
as actually occurred. 

These cross-sections of conditions as 
they exist throughout the country tell 
their own story, With proper enforce- 
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ment, they show a lessened death rate, 
and with loose or indifferent enforce- 
ment, they show an increasing death 
rate. On the whole, even with conditions 
as they are, they show a vast improve- 
ment over pre-prohibition days. 
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These figures are not sensational. 
They cannot compete with those loud 
voices which are constantly proclaiming 
the evils of prohibition. But it is to be 
hoped that they may make some impres- 
sion on a fair-minded public opinion. 


The Indian Nationalist Movement 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Director, The Nagpada Neighbourhood House, Byculla, Bombay 


O ATTEMPT to write about pres- 

ent-day India requires no little cour- 
age, for the situation changes so rapidly 
that it is extremely difficult to keep pace 
with it. The epoch-making independence 
resolution of the Christmas Conference 
at Lahore was but the culmination of a 
generation-long campaign of the Indian 
people for a more prominent part in the 
government of their own country. The 
Congress movement is an expression of 
disappointment with promises and a de- 
sire for action. It is a casting off of the 
attitude of inferiority and an assumption 
of the attitude of equality. It is the 
demand of the Indian people for the 
same status in their own country as the 
Englishman enjoys in his. 

As Mr. Gandhi points out in his letter 
to the Viceroy, the present agitation has 
been undertaken because it is regarded 
by many that British rule in India is both 
a financial exploitation and a spiritual 
degradation. The eleven points of Mr. 
Gandhi are accorded the same respect by 
a multitude of Indians as were the 
famous fourteen points of the late Presi- 
dent Wilson by many Americans. The 
points include: 


(1) Total prohibition. 

(2) Currency reform. 

(3) Reduction of land revenue. 

(4) Abolition of the salt tax. 

(5) Reduction of military expenditures. 
(6) Reduction in public salaries. 

(7) The protection of Indian industry. 
(8) The reservation of coastal traffic. 
(9) Political amnesty. 


(10) Abolition or popular control of the 
Criminal Intelligence Department. 

(11) Repeal of the Arms Act. 

In launching his campaign of non- 
violent non-co-operation, Mr. Gandhi 
very wisely began on a narrow front. Sait 
is an everyday essential, and a tax on 
salt is a tax upon rich and poor alike. In 
encouraging the breaking of the salt act, 
Mr. Gandhi was therefore entering upon 
a movement of the widest popular appeal. 
The educational value of the march from 
the Ashram to the village of Dandi can 
scarcely be overestimated. All along the 
route, Gandhiji addressed the villagers, 
urging them to wear khaddar, to refrain 
from drinking and to join the satyagraha 
movement. The words he spoke were 
eagerly seized upon and relayed to others, 
even to those in the remotest villages. 
Said the editor of the Jndian Social Re- 
former after visiting Mr. Gandhi at one 
of his halting places, “He diffuses sweet- 
ness and light wherever he goes, and if I 
were Viceroy I would give him a com- 
mission to visit as many villages as pos- 
sible every year.” 

Upon reaching Dandi, Mr. Gandhi 
proceeded to break the salt law, the action 
of the leader being the signal for acts of 
civil disobedience in all sections of the 
country. Arrests followed in quick suc- 
cession, until by the end of National 
Week several hundred were undergoing 
imprisonment. Although Mr. Gandhi 
himself preached incessantly the ideal of 

















non-violence, it was but natural that those 
who were less disciplined than the Ma- 
hatma should at times relapse into vio- 
lence. Isolated riots occurred, and for a 
time the country was in a state of con- 
fusion. 

It must be said, to the credit of the 
principal Congress leaders, that they did 
all in their power to conduct the move- 
ment according to Mahatmaji’s ideals. 
When the large salt raids were in prog- 
ress at Dharasana and Bombay, the Con- 
gress volunteers observed an amazing 
degree of self-restraint, and in the last 
few months the discipline has become 
even better. 

The coming of the monsoon put an end 
to the salt raids, and the movement 
shifted to the prohibition and foreign 
cloth front. It is a strange anomaly that 
India, which is probably one of the most 
temperate countries in the world, is 
forced to endure the evil of the saloon be- 
cause of the government’s financial stake 
in the liquor traffic. The people of Eng- 
land demanded that the Government of 
India take an annual loss of ten crores of 
rupees by prohibiting the export of opium 
to China—thus “protecting the Chinese” 
—but one fails to hear a similar demand 
for the abolition of the drink traffic to 
“protect the Indians.” We are therefore 
faced with the spectacle of a Christian 
government arresting Indian (non-Chris- 
tian) Nationals for picketing liquor shops 
in response to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

The foreign cloth boycott is an attempt 
to save the one established Indian indus- 
try which is conducted with Indian cap- 
ital and by Indian personnel. Day after 
day pickets are arrested, and day after 
day new pickets come up to take their 
places. The jails are crowded to over- 
flowing, but still the struggle continues. 

As another step in the education of the 
masses, the Congress leaders take out 
processions on every occasion which 
offers. Today it may be the anniversary 
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of Gandhiji’s arrest, and tomorrow of 
some other significant event in the Na- 
tionalist calendar. Each procession is 
given full publicity, so that even the most 
ordinary coolie may understand what it 
is all about. Invariably, the larger pro- 
cessions in a city like Bombay lead to 
clashes with the police, for the procession 
may either be taken out in defiance of 
orders or attempt to march down for- 
bidden streets. And time after time, the 
result is the same. The police attack in 
the attempt to disperse, and the satya- 
grahis quietly accept the attack, consider- 
ing a trip to the hospital as a badge of 
honor. It is a new kind of warfare and 
to the government a most perplexing one. 

The merits of the question are not 
wholly one-sided. If government is to 
rule, it has a certain duty to insist upon 
obedience to law. This right is admitted 
by all. The question is, “How can this 
right be most intelligently exercised?” 
Further, by no means all of the Indian 
leaders are in the Congress Party. The 
Liberal Party, with its demand for Do- 
minion Status to be achieved through co- 
operation, enlists some of the ablest 
minds of the country. The majority of 
the Muslims and the Depressed Classes 
are also standing aloof. But the differ- 
ence between the parties is not so much 
a difference of goal as to the method of 
its achievement. Immediate Dominion 
Status is the minimum demand of all 
parties ; the question is one of procedure. 
Some leaders place faith in the coming 
Round Table Conference, while others 
see nothing ahead but a weary, genera- 
tion-long struggle. One thing is certain: 
India is determined and is not ready to 
accept palliatives. The Simon Report, 
pointing to its distant goal, was practic- 
ally a dead document in India from the 
day of its release. 

To the Christian church, the National- 
ist Movement should occasion a real 
searching of heart. The religious de- 
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votion of Mr. Gandhi is a devotion that 
is extremely hard to match within our 
own ranks. The man who can attack 
hard and yet without malice; the man 
who can display a spirit of love toward 
those who imprison him, though despis- 
ing the system of which they are a part, 
is a rare spirit. He has inner springs of 
character which are a challenge to all 
of us. 

The sight of a nominally Christian gov- 
ernment resorting to force in the face of 
absolute non-violence is also a cause for 
pondering. Somehow one feels that the 
real spirit of Christ is on the side of the 
Indian. 

And when one faces the question of 
accepting government grants for mis- 
sion schools with the full knowledge that 
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a large portion of the revenue is derived 
from the sale of liquor in direct opposi- 
tion to the sincere desires of the Indian 
people, there is real occasion for earnest 
searching of heart. 

Imperialism in government is but a 
step removed from imperialism in mis- 
sions, and the story of the latter is not 
wholly a story of credit. 

Regardless of the outcome of the In- 
dian situation, it cannot but lead the sin- 
cere Christian to an inner questioning— 
a questioning which must at times be 
most uncomfortable. Fundamental as- 
sumptions of Christianity are being chal- 
lenged and challenged successfully. The 
Indian Nationalist Movement may mark 
the beginning of a new day of interre- 
ligious co-operation. 
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Shadows in India 


ArTHUR J. Topp 


Northwestern University 


HESE BOOKS, Slaves of the Gods* 

and After Mother India, represent 
two flying buttresses thrown out care- 
fully and deliberately to strengthen the 
structure of Mother India. In a sense, 
they might have served better as the 
introduction to Mother India. For in 
Slaves of the Gods Miss Mayo frankly 
states her purpose to “set forth the shad- 
ows alone,” in order to arouse India’s 
social conscience and to put the West 
on guard against being persuaded that a 
few enlightened Swamis typified Hindu 
religion in the mass or in its social ef- 
fects. In After Mother India, Field fur- 
nishes a sort of case book or working 
field notebook from which the document- 
ary evidence to support Mother India 
may be drawn. 

It must be said that Miss Mayo’s In- 
dian critics have made out a very poor 
case. The events of the last three years 
go to prove the substantial truth of her 
indictment. Even Gandhi seems to have 
suffered a slip of memory, as the photo- 
graph of his letter to Miss Mayo, printed 
by Field, proves. The best thought of 
India has risen in protest against the 
evils she depicted. No sensible person 
ever doubted that grossness and abnor- 
mal sexuality exist in the West. But 





1. Katherine Mayo, Slaves of the Gods (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), Pp. 268. 


2. Harry H. Field, After Mother India (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), Pp. 325. 
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after three years of stubborn charge and 
countercharge, certain facts about Hindu 
life seem clear beyond peradventure. 
First, there is a preoccupation with sex- 
uality almost amounting to obsession in 
many sections of Hindu society. Sec- 
ond, Hindu religion condones and even 
abets the traditions (such as child mar- 
riage and temple prostitution) which 
make possible such outrages. Third, 
while in the West both religion and law 
brand these as outrages and punish them 
as criminal, sometimes going so far as 
to make them capital crimes, enlightened 
Indian public opinion has had to fight 
both priest and legalist to secure even the 
slightest move to abate the evils. Fourth, 
savage cruelty to animals is still prac- 
tised by refusing to take animal life out- 
right. Fifth, instead of marching about 
the country trying to stir up civil dis- 
obedience over a salt tax, Mahatma 
Gandhi might better take the road to 
campaign personally against that phase of 
Indian social organization which still 
keeps a full quarter of the whole Hindu 
population outcastes. Sirth, certain mis- 
sionaries, European doctors, Hindu re- 
formers and others who joined in the 
outcry against Miss Mayo’s tactless ex- 
posé were almost compelled to take that 
stand in order to preserve any contact 
with the people they were trying to serve. 

Slaves of the Gods is a series of twelve 
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narratives, fictional in form but direct 
transcripts from real life. Each is pref- 
aced with a brief note to the effect that: 


This narrative is taken from real life. It is 
not based upon the quotations that precede and 
follow it, most of which are cited merely to 
indicate the fact that some Hindus are already 
alive to certain dangers in their people’s sit- 
uation. The names assigned to the characters 
in the narrative are substitutes for those ac- 
tually borne by the persons concerned. 


Child marriage, female infanticide, sut- 
tee, and suicide of baby wives—these are 
the somber, dreadful themes. But all 
through the pages, between the stories, 
are sown extracts from great Hindu men 
and women fighting against the evils Miss 
Mayo attacks, extracts from legislative 
debates, and pronouncements from offi- 
cial religious leaders, which compel the 
candid reader to conclude that Hindu re- 
ligion, as interpreted or practised for the 
masses, is less a force for moral progress 
than a gigantic corpse chained to a gen- 
tle, resigned, lovable people who want and 
are entitled to better things. Could Field 
or Miss Mayo be any more severe than 
this stinging judgment from Krishna- 
murti? 


We have a splendid spiritual heritage; but 
it has grown stale and profitless through the 
lack of the one thing which alone can keep 
any tradition fresh and profitable; and that is 
the spirit of real affection and consideration 
for others. The most potent survivals from our 
immemorial past are now—what? Crystallized 
cruelties and selfishness, infant marriage, the 
heartless restrictions which we place on widows, 
our treatment of women generally, the whole 
system of untouchability, what are these but 
matters in which the dead weight of custom has 
crushed out of us the ordinary decent feelings 
which should sweeten and harmonize the life 
of human beings? 


Or from Mrs. P. K. Roy? 


At the All-India Educational Conference this 
year at Delhi there were gathered women from 
all parts of India and of all shades of creed 
and nationalities who unanimously cried out 
against this pernicious custom of child-mar- 
riage. Three or four of these women got 
up on the ‘platform and in their own national 
languages, with earnest and sincere faces, they 
said in a most sarcastic way: “Marriage? 
Marriage? Who talks of marriage? Is there 
Have 
We are 


any such thing as marriage in India? 
we women any existence in India? 
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sold to the best available man our fathers can 
get for us, be he old or young, blind or lame, 
rich or poor.” 


Or Bhagat Ram? 


Hinduism is a religion, not merely a social 

order, as some non-Indian observers have said. 
It has some features that have won the plaudits 
of sympathetic students. But to most of the 
sons and daughters of India it has brought 
either oppression or an assurance of the right 
to oppress. 
Or where will you find in either Field or 
Miss Mayo anything to compare with 
S. C. Mookerjee’s indictment in his The 
Decline and Fall of the Hindus: 

Long before the weight of budding youth 
unconsciously steals upon them, their dooms 
are sealed. Need I utter it—do you not know 
it—the shame and infamy of their deflowerment, 
ravishment, under the license of that “Sanatan 
Hindu marriage” which cannot be performed 
unless you, the Brahman Priest, preside over 
it? Must not the sin of it sap the very founda- 
tion of the society of which you are the cus- 
todian and trustee? Ye, Immortal Gods, is 
this the way this degenerate Brahman, in the 
name of religion, should be permitted to achieve 
our ruin? Is there nothing in heaven or hell to 
save us from this intolerable degradation every 
day of our lives? 


Or could anything prove more clearly 
what Miss Mayo and emancipated In- 
dians charge against orthodox Hindu re- 
ligion than the official pronouncement, ex- 
cathedra, of His Holiness Jagadguru Sri 
Sankaracharya Swamigal Muth Kum- 
bakonam—the Premier Religious Institu- 
tion representing orthodox Hindu India? 

It is again authoritatively stated hereby that 
the bill (to regulate Hindu Child Marriage, 
debated in the Indian Legislature in September, 
1927), is in direct opposition to the sacred 
principles of Hindu religion practised by the 
orthodox Brahman community from time im- 
memorial. . . . Such a violation of sacred prin- 
ciples ought not on any ground to be tolerated. 

Mr. Field’s careful re-examination of 
the whole case deserves wide reading, al- 
though it comes as an anti-climax to 
Mother India. It will require more than 
the intemperate rage of Hindu priests, 
politicians and newspapermen to over- 
throw the array of facts embodied in 
these three books. Perhaps nothing less 
bold and even ruthless could have so 
shocked Indian thought. Unquestion- 




















ably, they have strengthened the hands 
of Hindu reformers by putting pressure 
from quarters and in directions un- 
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dreamed of by those who stood to gain 
by an old but, in certain important re- 
gards, decadent social order. 


The Church and Adult Education* 
RaLtpyu E. WAGER 


Emory University 


OR THE CHURCH of today, this 
F is a book of importance. More than 
that, the position it expounds is of su- 
preme significance if organized religion 
is to reach and hold a place of spiritual 
leadership in our rapidly changing world. 

Three parts concern themselves with 
these questions: (1) Are adults educa- 
ble? (2) In what fields of experience is 
the process imperative? (3) How shall 
the church go about it? 

To the first of these, the answer is 
strongly affirmative. The widespread in- 
terest on the part of grown-ups in ex- 
tension classes, discussion groups, lec- 
ture associations, no less than laboratory 
experimentation, witness to that. Nor is 
this a superficial interest. Changes in 
our social, economic and _ intellectual 
worlds are driving adults, as well as 
youths, face to face with inescapable 
problems. 

Among “forked road” situations in the 
common religious experiences of men and 
women, the author considers: the clash of 
science and religion; the meaning of 
prayer; the function of the church, of 
missions; the relation of church and 
state; freedom; the meaning of religion, 
of God, of Christ, of other religions. All 
these necessitate choices. That such may 
be adequate, the whole gamut of steps 
in problem solving must be run. Groups 
within or without the church may most 
effectively seek light on pressing ques- 
tions by free, open discussion—not de- 
bate—using all the evidence that can 
be assembled in search of the truth. Such 





*By Benjamin S. Winchester (New York: R. R. 
Smith, 1930), Pp. 181. $1.50. 


group activities, under guidance, may in 
themselves become highly desirable in the 
development of wholesome attitudes and 
in compelling careful examination of ex- 
perience. 

The author then presses against the 
question as to the areas in which the 
church might lead in these human quests. 
The answer covers all of those relation- 
ships at which friction is occurring: the 
training of parents to make better homes 
and rear better children; religious prac- 
tices in the home; the idealization of 
home life; the breakdown of sectional 
barriers; the elimination of religious 
prejudices; the cause and reduction of 
crime; the uniting of races in the com- 
mon human quest ; the production of more 
sanitary and beautiful places for living ; 
meeting community needs for hospitals, 
clinics, schools and churches; the elim- 
ination of war and its causes ; prohibition 
in all its subtle phases; the promotion of 
movements looking toward better under- 
standing between nations; and an insight 
into the subtle forces so universally work- 
ing to undermine and destroy. 

Thus confronted by a social order in 
which rapid changes are creating fric- 
tional areas within which men’s lives are 
worn off, it appears that to modify them 
in such ways as to decrease or remove 
the faults is a true function of the 
church, and its supreme task is to supply 
the leadership men need in doing so. 
Both vision and faith are requisite for the 
adventure. Nothing can quicken the 
spirit so greatly as to come to grips with 
issues, push into and through them to an 
outcome genuinely spiritualized. This 
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involves change—education, and this the 
church should make its chief function. 

There is surely needed today a type of re- 
ligious education for adults which comes to 
grips with present-day problems, in the pres- 
ence of which men and women are floundering, 
confused as to the issues involved, and im- 
patient at restrictions and, impelled by appetite, 
rushing forward into courses of action fraught 
with peril to themselves and to society. (P. 34.) 

At this point, one might ask: is this 
sort of thing religion? or even religious ? 
To provide insight about religion is one 
thing ; to make society expressively relig- 
ious is quite another. The author draws 
a distinction, as the following quotation 
makes clear : 

Religious education, therefore, is to be sharply 
distinquished from education in religion, the 
pursuit of courses of study in the Bible, in 
biblical doctrines, in missions, theology or com- 
parative religion. It is rather the bringing of 
religious experience—faith, worship, effort, fel- 
lowship—to bear upon the ordinary, and ex- 
traordinary, situations of life, in order that 
one may meet them manfully, hopefully and 
helpfully, this outlook enlarged by the con- 
sciousness of oneness with his fellowmen every- 
where, and his energies guided and reinforced 
by the spiritual forces of the universe. (P. 23.) 

Just as there is no want for issues, so 
is there no lack of working materials. 
If there were, no greater service might 
be rendered than to assemble pertinent 
thought-stuff for use in open forums, in 
study groups, in organizations set up for 
meeting local problems and in supplying 
insight for the practice of the art of 
good living. In such manner might the 
church lead to an expression of a higher 
religious life. 

The development of the book is logical : 
(1) adults are distinctly educable; (2) 
life is presenting multiplied problems ; to 
the individual both as a member of a 
religious organization and as a part of 
the society in which he lives; (3) these 
should be subjected to the same impartial 
manner of solution as is used by the sci- 
entist; (4) the church should become 
the director and leader, not only in the 
use of the process, but more particularly 
in setting the end—a social order founded 


on the doctrine of God as father and all 
men as brothers. 

The author has plainly drawn an is- 
sue. Shall the church continue to sell 
salvation by adherence to a belief, a creed 
or mere membership in an institution? 
Shall it hold itself aloof, claiming an 
obligation only to the world to come? 
Shall it appeal to the lower motives of 
preserving self and an organization, or 
shall it move up to the exalted level of 
the prophets whereon the wide sweep of 
outlook and area of interest is made to 
include all mankind? Is it to remain a 
self-centered organization? Or is it will- 
ing, if need be, to give up its life in or- 
der to save men? In short, can it lift 
itself above the level of selfishness, preju- 
dice, and small-group interest and become 
the genuinely great spiritualizing force in 
human progress? If this be done, it is 
obviously possible only through changing 
human attitudes and patterns of action 
and lifting them to higher levels. The 
opportunity of the church as an educa- 
tional force to spiritualize society is thus 
presented in all of those issues in which 
human beings must make choices and act: 
to provide understanding, to motivate to 
truly exalted levels of action. 

The book will be criticized by some as 
failing because of its “materialism.” It 
makes no mention of the historic doc- 
trines, the significance of communion 
with God, or creeds. It assumes them 
as valid. It deals with the mundane 
level of things as men have to live and 
move among them. It calls upon the 
church to assist men, struggling as they 
are in the soft ooze of the social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual deposit of the day, 
to climb toward the heights, to confront 
with clear minds the issues of life, and to 
reorganize on higher levels. It throws 
out the challenge to organized religious 
bodies to become avowedly educational ; 
to assist men to reconstruct individual 
lives and social institutions with God and 
man as centers. 
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The Awakening College. By C. C. Litt Le. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1930. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


Much is being written concerning the 
problems of the university and college. 
This book is an interpretation of the uni- 
versity and college in terms of the more 
knotty problems that face alert admin- 
istrators. 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little is a scientist 
who became a college president in his 
youth, faced the tasks of the president 
frankly and openly and consequently 
came to grips with problems that required 
time-consuming attention from objec- 
tively minded administrators. This vol- 
ume is a critical portrayal of many of 
these knotty problems to which adminis- 
trators find they must devote much of 
their time. The chapter headings reveal 
the major areas in which these problems 
fall: Admission to College; The Cur- 
riculum; The Dean’s Office; Fraterni- 
ties; Automobiles and Liquor; Co- 
Education; Military Training; The Pro- 
fessional Scholar; Training Teachers; 
Pseudo-Professional Schools; Politics: 
The State and the University; Athletics ; 
Alumni; Religion in College; The 
Awakening College. 

The really valuable aspects of the book 
are found in the keen statement of what 
these problems are and what they mean 
to the progress of the college as an edu- 
cational institution. 

The author lays before the reader how 
the supposedly intelligent professors per- 
form with “degrees and grades” and how 
many of them have a horrer for such 
things as “the emotional maturity, sta- 


bility and adjustment” of the student. 
This, too, despite the increasing knowl- 
edge of 

cece Individual differences in candidates, the 
growing importance of psychological tests, the 
widespread and increasing activity in new and 
experimental educational methods, and the 
heightened interest in analysis of character and 
personality... . / A great body of long recog- 
nized facts has shown that perhaps numerically 
the largest and certainly the most tragic cause 
of failure in college is emotional in nature. Fac- 
ulties of colleges have not dared, wished, or felt 
equipped to face the work and trouble which 
would be entailed in an attempt to analyse the 
situation and to devise and carry out corrective 
measures. 

The author further points out the diffi- 
culty of securing faculty members who 
will be sufficiently objective to make it 
possible to provide a living curriculum 
for the students. The faculty jealousies 
and selfishnesses, of which insiders in 
our universities and colleges know, are 
here placed in the perspective of an en- 
lightening analysis. 

The chapter, “The Dean’s Office,” re- 
veals the emphasis in our colleges and 
universities on “intense, specialized, and 
dehumanized, narrow scholastic achieve- 
ment” and how “promotion within the 
ranks of any department has been pri- 
marily on the basis of books or articles 
written, specialized research work done 
and on all similar evidences of an active 
but narrow interest in so-called ‘produc- 
tive’ scholarship.” The prevailing me- 
chanical procedures also show why many 
deans are not liked and wny women 
deans so often over-emphasize their own 
importance. 

The author is frankly disturbed over 
the status of “Religion in College.” ‘The 
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church, he says, has signally failed in 
creative response to life as it is; instead, 
it has sought theologically to bind youth 
in “fixed patterns.” This process is 
failing since “The futility of theological 
dogma, and the beauty of science and of 
truth have become evident to every 
normal, independent child who graduates 
from high school.” Only those who do 
not enjoy thinking are led to remain 
active organizational members. “As a re- 
sult, membership in a narrow denomi- 
national group is a factor which auto- 
matically selects those unable or unwilling 
to face a larger individual responsibility.” 
This, too, when youth has a vague but 
pronounced urge to accomplish something 
more honest, more vital in life. Dr. 
Little believes that Christianity in its 
present ritualized form is unable to help 
youth realize this. 

This book will draw censure from 
many within the university and college 
world. If it is read with an open mind 
and a willingness to face the facts, the 
reader will be forced to realize how near 
the truth Dr. Little comes. We need 
more writers who will frankly face the 
facts of our college procedures. 

J. M. ARTMAN 

Religious Education Association 


The College Student Thinking It 
Through. By Jesstz A. CHARTERS, 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. 
This is essentially a book for students, 

written by one who has had wide experi- 

ence. Mrs. Charters thinks through all 
sorts of problems, from religion to mak- 
ing friends. 

Its greatest value will not be to the 
radical student nor to the real conserva- 
tive, but to the person who walks in a 
fog in the middle of the road. For such 
a person, I do not know of a better book. 
It is sane and constructive. 

The chapters on the adjustment of 
personality and the inferiority complex 
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would be of more value to most stu- 
dents than ponderous volumes on the 
same subject. It would not come amiss 
for teachers and deans to read _ these 
chapters; for example, such sentences as 
the following: “Nobody understands or 
appreciates or makes allowances for the 
moods of the adolescent. He does not 
understand them himself. He is inor- 
dinately shy, and would rather be dead 
and buried than betray his inner tur- 
moil,” 

In the chapter at the end of the book, 
called “Using This Book,” we are told 
in a word what it is all about: “The 
first half of the book has to do with 
problems of religious experience; the 
second half with problems of person- 
ality.” 

It has come out of real experience 
with real students and ought to be of 
help to many who are stumbling in the 
early years of college life. 

James M. Yarp 

Northwestern University 


Religion in the American College. By 
Epwarp STERLING Boyer, New York. 
Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 105. $1.25. 
This book is a discussion of the pres- 

ent status of conditions with respect to 
the teaching of religion in the colleges of 
the United States. “The revolutionary 
effect of the scientific faith on religion 
today is not its new view of the uni- 
verse, but its new view of religion.” 
Religion is no longer in conflict with the 
natural sciences. The problem for the 
religious educator is the new view of re- 
ligion, or lack of view. No one seems 
to know today what religion is. It is 
easy to get a hundred definitions of re- 
ligion, but in such multiplicity of defini- 
tions there is little satisfaction. 

Two of the most interesting and im- 
portant chapters in this book are: “The 
Department of Religion” and “The Cur- 
riculum of Religion.” These two chap- 
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ters should be studied by college presi- 
dents and deans and all those who are 
interested in the teaching of religion in 
college. The discussion of the college 
chapel service is stimulating and real- 
istic. 

Special emphasis should be laid on the 
point that there is woeful lack of good 
textbooks for use in the teaching of re- 
ligion. The author points out that a 
number of textbooks are available for 
graduate study or for general public use, 
but “few of the volumes are constructed 
with the specific purpose of being used 
for textbooks in the college classrooms.” 
Does this mean that we are turning over 
the teaching of religion to the sociologist, 
the psychologist and the philosopher ? 

James M. YARD 

Northwestern University 


American College Athletics. The Litera- 
ture of American School and College 
Athletics. Bulletins 23 and 24, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1929. 

Bulletin 23 traces the history and de- 
velopment of competitive sports in 
American colleges and discusses in detail 
the role of athletics in the college life of 
today. One hundred and thirty schools, 
colleges and universities in all sections of 
the United States and Canada were 
visited, and, in each institution, from two 
to six days were consumed in making 
inquiry and observation. The material 
was finally assembled under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

1. The Study of Athletics in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges; an outline of the plan 
of the study including the criteria selected for 
judging results 

2. The Growth of College Athletics 

3. The Development of the Modern Ama- 
teur Status 

4, Athletics in American Schools 

5. The Administrative Control of American 
College Athletics 

6. Athletic Participation and Its Results 

7. The Hygiene of Athletic Training 


8. The Coach in College Athletics 
9. Extramural Relationships 
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10. The Recruiting and Subsidizing of Ath- 
letes 

11. The Press and College Athletics 

12. Values in American College Athletics 


The following statements seem to the 
reviewer to be significant : 


(1) Of all undergraduates, 63 per cent, par- 
ticipate in some form of athletics, and from 18 
per cent to 25 per cent of these participate in 
intercollegiate athletics. 

(2) While many experiments are under way, 
there is wide divergence in the basis of student 
participation in intercollegiate sport. All 
schools have scholastic standards, both as to 
the amount of work carried (usually enough 
to complete work in four years) and grade 
attained (all require passing and many demand 
higher than a mere passing grade). Most (all 
larger colleges) do not permit Freshmen to 
participate in intercollegiate sports; yet some 
have regular Freshmen teams, which partially 
nullifies the principle. Most limit the student 
to one sport during the season of that sport, 
and a few permit participation in but one sport 
during an entire academic year. 

(3) While the problem of recruiting is an 
ever present one, there is evidence of many 
serious attempts to avoid undue pressure on the 
part of educational authorities, but the alumni 
seem yet to be the aggressors in unethical prac- 
tice. 

(4) There seems no ground for belief that 
the college athlete is either more or less in- 
tellectual than his nonparticipating classmate. 

(5) As to the “carry over” values of ath- 
letics into other aspects of life, there is evi- 
dence both ways, with encouraging probabilities 
toward constructive values. 


Perhaps the most significant aspects of 
the study may be summarized as: first, 
college athletics everywhere are being 
studied by the most thoughtful educators ; 
second, the report after publication stimu- 
lated much housecleaning on the part of 
colleges receiving unfavorable mention. 

Bulletin 24 uses twenty-five pages to 
describe the findings from A Survey of 
the Literature of American School and 
College Athletics. They name the fol- 
lowing tendencies : 

(1) General acceptance of athletics as edu- 
cation. 

(2) Opposition to athletics is directed not to 
athletes but to the management of athletics. 

(3) It is unproven that athletics interfere 
with scholarship. 

(4) College athletes have a better life-ex- 
pectancy than the general population, but no 
better than the general college population, and 


not so good as college men of high scholarship. 
(5) Coaches and athletic directors should 
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possess high personal and professional qualifica- 
tions. 


(6) Athletics contribute greater educational 
returns to the youth under than those of college 
age. (Scholastic athletics more resultful than 
Collegiate.) 

(7) Majority opinion is strongly against any 
inter-institutional athletic contests for girls and 
women, 

More than 280 pages of the report are 
given to source material on “Athletics as 
education; philosophy, values, purposes, 
relation to physical education.” This is 
an invaluable collection of quotations 
from men of all shades of opinion relat- 
ing to athletics. It is perhaps the most 
complete compilation of this type of ma- 
terial in existence. 

Martin I, Foss 

Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


Radio in Education. By ARMSTRONG 
Perry. New York: The Payne Fund, 
1929. Pp. 166. $1.00. 


The content of this volume is sug- 
gested by its secondary title, The Ohio 
School of the Air and Other Experi- 
ments. It is not a book with a defined 
thesis, but a report of the Payne Fund 
Committee in Educational Radio, consist- 
ing of H. M. Clymer, Chairman; J. L. 
Clifteon; W. W. Charters; R. J. Condon; 
B. H. Darrow; G. M. Davison, and Arm- 
strong Perry. 

The purpose of this report is to “Pro- 
vide information for those who wish to 
use radio in education and who feel the 
need of facts on which to base investiga- 
tion and activity.” The first third of the 
report concerns the “Ohio school of the 
air”; the second third deals with “earlier 
experiments in the use of the Radio in 
Education,” and the last part contains 
varied reports dealing with activities of 
a national character in the United States, 
in other countries, and with international 
activities. 

The Ohio School of the Air was or- 
ganized by the Ohio State department of 
Education in the fall of 1928. It was a 
co-operative undertaking made possible by 
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Ohio Educators, the Payne Fund, the 
Crosley Radio station WLW, and sta- 
tion WEAO of Ohio State University. 
After sending out a questionnaire to 3,000 
county superintendents, principals and 
classroom teachers of public schools, 441 
of the 475 who sent replies indicated 
they would like to have a school of the 
air. School lessons were given in story, 
play, games, rhythmic activity, drama, 
music and so forth. 

The results of this experiment in 
broadcasting to public schools brought 
forth difficulties which the report indi- 
cates. Reported reactions from the public 
schools seemed very favorable. The sur- 
vey further indicated that there is con- 
siderable interest widespread over the 
country for educational programs. 

A second part of the report deals with 
the nature of other experiments. The 
casual reader does not realize how much 
broadcasting is being done. A surprising 
number of lectures are given by college 
and university teachers. Colleges and 
Universities, likewise, sponsor many mu- 
sical programs. Very few attempts, how- 
ever, have been made at teaching courses 
by radio for credit. 

What a variety of types of programs 
this survey reveals! They vary in con- 
tent from animate to inanimate objects; 
from propaganda to education ; from what 
approaches vulgarity to religion; from 
sentimental to vital religion; from cheap 
publicity to messages of value; from jazz 
to classical music; from the giving of 
advice to solicitation; from sales talks to 
sermons and what not? In fact, the 
air is cluttered with variety. 

The last part of the book report of the 
committee reveals unusual radio activities 
of a national nature in the United States, 
other activities in the states and activities 
in other countries. 

What is the significance of this Payne 
Committee Report? 

(1) This report brings together, for the 
first time, what is being done in a general 














way over the country by radio. No other 
study to my knowledge has done this. 

(2) The first outstanding radio experi- 
ment connected with the public schools, a 
state department of education and two 
radio stations, is here reported in some 
detail. 

(3) It needs to be pointed out that this 
report has little value for the educator 
or research specialist who is anxious to 
get into the serious business of broad- 
casting courses for credit. Difficulties en- 
countered are merely indicated or listed, 
not analyzed (p. 27). “The technique 
of a lesson taught by radio” (p. 23) 
comes nearest to a careful analysis. 

(4) The weakness indicated in (3) will 
no doubt be strengthened by a proposed 
report that Mr. B. H. Darrow, Director 
of the Ohio School of the Air, and Mr. 
C. M. Coon, who is associated with him, 
are preparing on the “Methods and means 
of accomplishing results over the air.” 

Further strengthening of this radio 
study will undoubtedly be made by the 
coming of Dr. W. W. Charters as Chair- 
man of the Payne Fund Committee on 
Educational Research. Being commis- 
sioned to report on this situation, we 
will await his analytical report with in- 
terest. 

(5) It would seem that this preliminary 
report of the Committee is indispensable 
to anyone who is interested in educa- 
tional procedure by radio. Acquaintance 
with it will prepare anyone much more 
fittingly for the forthcoming analytical 
report of Dr. W. W. Charters, or for 
developing research in the Radio field. 

Eart FE, EMME 

University of Chicago. 


The Twilight of Christianity. By Harry 
Etmer Barnes. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1929. Pp. 470. $3.00. 
How shall the Christian religion meet 

the scientific spirit of this age? What 


modifications are necessary if the church 
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is not to be outmoded? Do we need to 
change our conceptions of God to meet 
present-day philosophical conclusions? Is 
a belief in immortality necessary to a 
healthy religious life? How shall we 
regard the Bible? Is Jesus henceforth to 
be central in Christianity? These are 
some of the questions which Dr. Barnes 
raises and atttempts to answer in this 
book, the title of which sufficiently indi- 
cates his attitude. As he himself says, 
“The old supernatural concepts and cri- 
teria relating to human conduct and its 
objectives should be discredited and 
abolished as rapidly as possible and sup- 
planted by strictly secular and mundane 
considerations.” 

Thus we find him pleading for the 
abandonment of all beliefs and practices 
which conflict with modern knowledge. 
He is not a dualist but insists that all 
forms of thought must be in accord with 
uniform and unchanging law. He repudi- 
ates belief in a God who interferes in 
human affairs and so would do away with 
petitionary prayer. Immortality has 
arisen from wishful thinking and is not 
credible today. The Bible is no more in- 
spired than many another so-called sacred 
book. Our knowledge of Jesus is neces- 
sarily so limited that it is absurd to build 
a social philosophy on his reputed say- 
ings. These are some of the conclusions 
which Dr. Barnes has reached. Then he 
goes on to suggest that the need of re- 
ligion is still urgent, that the church must 
adjust itself to the zeit-geist, and that 
there are fine possibilities in the move- 
ment called Humanism. The book is 
dedicated to John H. Dietrich, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
“foremost American exponent of a civi- 
lized religion.” 

The book is one of the signs of the 
times and must be reckoned with by seri- 
ous students of matters religious. A 
certain cocksureness does not add to the 
book’s attractions, but one cannot doubt 
the earnestness of the author’s purpose 
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to make a contribution to the religion of 
the future. 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 
American Unitarian Association 


Social Psychology: The Psychology of 
Political Domination. By Cart 
Mourcueson. Worcester: Clark Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. 210. $3.50. 
It is only when there is marked varia- 

tion in behavior on the part of one or a 

few powerful individuals, or on the part 

of many individuals whose combined 
strength is important, that the behavior 
itself becomes of any consequence. It is 
deviation from the norm of behavior 

“which furnishes the basis of conflict and 

ultimately makes political life inevitable.” 

Taking this as his main thesis, the au- 
thor goes on to show that social behavior 
patterns are very fugitive in form, but 
that a succession of changing names and 
changing forms really brings about no 
significant change in individual relation- 
ships. He discusses in turn: control over 
the labor of others, in slavery, peonage, 
employment and communism; birth con- 
trol, in infanticide, abortion, contracep- 
tion and delayed marriage; international 
relations, in blood revenge, war, balance 
of power, League of Nations ; community 
justice, in preservation of the king’s 
peace, lex talionis, presumption of inno- 
cence and formulation of law; and then 
turns to a study of those types of life- 
achievement which win social commenda- 
tion. “Any given form of life-achieve- 
ment,” he says, “is accessible to very few 
individuals. Moral achievement 
varies widely in different communities and 
in different periods of history. 

The determination of the exact behavior- 

pattern of moral achievement is a hope- 

less task.” 

Human rights are next considered. 
These, the author claims, are, in the main, 
“sheer illusions.”” When they have passed, 
“the same facts of life prevail that have 
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always prevailed. . . . The inferior and 
the incompetent . . . can never win any- 
thing through the medium of revolt and 
revolution.” 

Part Three concerns itself with certain 
historical theories of political life and, 
through the sweep and clarity of its treat- 
ment from the Platonic dream to modern 
democracy, offers more of value than any 
other portion of the book. It is at times 
extremely dogmatic and unfair, but this 
should perhaps be excused in history so 
condensed. Neither Christianity nor So- 
cialism, he implies, has ever existed ex- 
cept in theory. And Dr. Murcheson 
seems to have no place in his social 
scheme for theory as in itself social fact. 
This is natural, since his concept of hu- 
man nature seems to preclude the possi- 
bility that human nature can be changed. 
He agrees with Bodin and Montesquieu 
that that form of government is best 
which grows naturally from natural con- 
ditions. 

In Part Four the author wastes many 
words upon the destruction of certain so- 
cial concepts already out-worn. The con- 
cept of “social forces’—at best but an 
analogy with reference to the physical sci- 
ences—he discredits utterly because social 
forces cannot be translated into physical 
forces. “Can frontiers be translated into 
electricity, or ideas into light, or lan- 
guage into heat, and so forth?” Certainly 
not, though there is more heat than light 
in the author’s verbal attack upon the an- 
alogy. 

In the following chapter, instincts are 
summarily dealt with, almost entirely by 
quotation. In brief chapters, both the 
individual and the group as social con- 
cepts are discredited, the one as “a bit 
of verbal self-deception” and the other 
as a mere “convenience of word usage.” 
The author fails to make distinction be- 
tween social and non-social groups, ig- 
noring altogether the presence in the one 
and the absence from the other of shared 
interests in attaining common goals. In 
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his refusal to admit the real existence of 
a group personality or organism, he is 
supported by many other writers, notably 
Floyd Allport and R. M. Maclver. 

The last section of the book deals with 
the nature of social behavior as a fur- 
ther development of the author’s theme 
of individual differences. It points out 
that sex, pugnacity, avoidance, work, and 
play are social behavior-patterns that oc- 
cur in almost an infinite variety of forms. 
Even drives are no more than “logical 
presuppositions . . . suggested to casual 
observers by the obvious facts of inequal- 
ity in social performance.” 

The book is loosely put together, dis- 
cursive and at the same time dogmatic. 
t is in the main an attack upon others’ 
misconceptions rather than a positive and 
constructive contribution“to the field of 
social psychology. 

ARTHUR L. Swirt, JR. 

Union Theological Seminary 


The Social Worker in Group Work. By 
MARGARETTA WILLIAMSON. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 249. 
$2.50. 

The materials for this book are gath- 
ered from primary sources and are dealt 
with in a straightforward and _ non- 
academic manner. 

It seems inevitable that the book should 
reflect the chaotic state of the whole field 
of group work, from the leadership of 
primary groups to the training of work- 
ers in professional schools. Much of the 
confusion could have been avoided by 
subordinating the mass of detail under 
inclusive concepts and by the defining of 
terms, such as, for instance, those de- 
scriptive of various types of groups (p. 
27), the meaning of which might be ob- 
scure even to one familiar with the popu- 
lar terminology in the field. 

It is surprising that the author, in her 
brief statement on the early manifesta- 
tions of group work (pp. 9-11), attaches 
no importance to the phenomenal mod- 
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ern play movement evidenced in the na- 
tion-wide establishment of publicly sup- 
ported playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters, since the earliest courses in pro- 
fessional training for group workers can 
be traced directly to the call for trained 
workers for these centers of group life. 

Regardless of its shortcomings, how- 
ever, the book makes a contribution in 
its defining of the various types of jobs 
in the group work field, to social work- 
ers in other fields, and in its suggestive- 
ness, through pertinent details, to those 
within its own field as well as to pros- 
pective workers. 

Miss Williamson deserves high com- 
mendation for her honest and successful 
effort in presenting this photograph, 
albeit a passport one, of the group worker 
on his job. 

Neva L. Boyp 

Northwestern University 


Understanding the Adolescent Girl. By 
Grace Loucks Extiott. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 134. 


In seven brief chapters, the author 
touches upon some of the major prob- 
lems of adolescent girls, suggests a point 
of view for their understanding and some 
methods of solution. She introduces a 
new term to apply to a relationship pre- 
viously recognized but without an adequate 
name. The adolescent girl needs an adult 
“coach” —‘‘a more skilled and experi- 
enced person, who is willing to take tem- 
porary responsibility for another, until 
the learner has developed skill of her own 
and no longer needs assistance.” 

The book is exceedingly readable, and 
theories and explanations are in accord- 
ance with accepted psychological theories. 
It is so brief, however, that adequate 
discussion has been impossible. It seems 
that it may thereby fall between two pos- 
sible groups of readers: it does not con- 
tain sufficient new or scientific material 
to appeal to the person already versed in 
psychology ; and it does not give sufficient 
detailed discussion to meet the needs of 
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the lay worker who wishes a deeper un- 
derstanding of adolescence. It will serve, 
perhaps, as an introduction to the subject 
of adolescent psychology for those who 
have done little reading upon the subject. 

The bibliography contains a number of 
errors, both in names of authors and in 
book titles. It gives the appearance of 
having been compiled from hasty and 
not-too-legible notes. 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Conflicts in Religious Thought. By 
GeorciA Harkness. New York City: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. 
326. $2.00. 

Dr. Harkness, who is professor of Phi- 
losophy in Elmira College, has written an 
excellent textbook. It comes from expe- 
rience in teaching and in counseling stu- 
dents. She tells us we have common 
problems and makes an earnest attempt 
to help us think them through. 

The text covers the usual field of what 
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is called a philosophy of religion: truth, 
God, prayer, immortality, but in a new 
way. Professor Harkness is interested 
in “the total attitude” of a man, know- 
ing how to live. There is the problem 
of problems. What has religion to say 
to it? While the author is an idealist, 
she is by no means a dogmatist. Every- 
one is patiently heard, and when the last 
word is spoken, we feel that religion has 
a contribution to make to life, and a very 
important one. 

The present reviewer recommends this 
book, not only to college students, but 
also to the great mass of men and women 
who are trying to think out constructively 
problems about the church, education of 
children and general human relationships, 
which are confronting them today. 

Church school teachers will find here a 
fund of human experience to help them 
answer the questions of their eager but 
often bewildered pupils. 

CuHarLes A. HAWLEY 

Professor, University of Iowa 





Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Rocer W. 
Basson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 364. $2.00. 

The triple reserves mentioned and developed 
by Mr. Babson are, Financial, Physical and 
Spiritual. The business men of our modern 
day are well acquainted with financial reserves 
but are going at such a rapid gait that they do 
not take time to store up physical and spiritual 
reserves. Mr. Babson found himself broken in 
health, having to take a rest in order to re- 
charge the batteries—physical, mental, spirit- 
ual. He pledged to himself, while lying in 
bed and meditating, that he would warn others 
of the impending dangers, if he once was re- 
stored to health—W. E. Moore 


One Act Plays from the Yiddish. By Etta 
Brock. New York: Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 123. $2.00. 

The translater renders into good and attrac- 
tive English seven one-act Yiddish plays, by 
leading Yiddish authors. The writers are inti- 
mately acquainted with every comic and tragic 
aspect of the life the Jewish masses live. The 
plays portray vividly several striking and char- 
acteristically Jewish scenes. 

The prologue by the famous Yiddish humor- 
ist, M. Nadir, is both entertaining and inter- 
esting. He cleverly elaborates those simpler 


but very real reasons that attract the masses 
to the theater and the movies, and which the 
critics deride and ridicule—Theodore N. Lewis 


Church Membership: A Program of Study and 
Service for Young People. By Gerorce L. 
CuInDAHL,’ Chicago: Church Publishing 
House, 1930, Pp. 208. 

This is a study course suggesting a line of 
approach for developing young people for wor- 
ship and is based on several years of experiment 
on the part of the teacher in sharing his life 
with succeeding classes of young people. He 
has sought to help them find their way into 
wholesome membership in the church and sets 
forth his experiments in the form of a sug- 
gested program for other teachers and pupils. 
He gives us a Teacher’s Manual and a Pupil’s 
Book. 

The author attempts to build this suggested 
program on the “experience-centered” ap- 
proach. He believes that the teacher is a 
“counselor, a guide, a shepherd” whose busi- 
ness is the “discovery of the experiences 
through which his own pupils are passing, so 
that he may guide them through those expe- 
riences until a Christian outcome has been 
reached.” The program “is not a series of 
cut-and-dried lessons” but a following of the 
experiences of each pupil, each doing what 
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he needs to do to develop his own way of 
life. 

The two books should prove helpful to others 
who are aspiring to share with teen age folk 
in the process of self and social discovery with 
the church an agency through which these 
things may best be accomplished. 

The work, of course, is not perfect. The 
author still talks of winning people to the 
church rather than letting church life stand on 
its own merits as being the most effective way 
of life discovery. Others should give us their 
experiences along this same line.—J. M. 
Artman 


The March of Life. 
wart. New York: 
1929. Pp. 184. $1.75. 

Mrs. Dewart| amasses numerous scientific 
facts in setting forth her picture of the vast- 
ness of the universe, and points out how the 
crests of the Alps of our little planet were 
part of the sea floor when millions of years 
ago birds first flew over them. Her story of 
worlds revealed by the microscope is no less 
interesting. 

There follows an intelligent discussion of 
evolution, including chapters on the nature of 
man, on man’s search after God and the call 
of the spirit. God-conscious man is recog- 
nized as a unit of God-energy, which energy 
accounts for everything that is. Human life, 
according to this interpretation, is a constant 
process of adjustment to a personal God. 


The author states that “the spirit of the Uni- 
verse is being expressed through me. . . 
have made a contact with the Source of Life 
and found it to be Life, Law, Love—the God- 
head, if you will. Seeing life as a whole 1 
understand the significance of each broken 
fragment. Knowing the Planner, I trust the 
Plan. Making the Creator’s will my own, I 
literally desire whatever it desires.’—Emerson 
O. Bradshaw 


The Role of the Church in Rural Community 
Life in Virginia. By CuHartes H. HAMILTON 
and Witt1am E. Garnett. Bulletin 267. 
Blacksburg, Va.: Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1929. Pp. 191. 

Because the rural church can either help or 
retard rural reorganization, and because the 
church absorbs much of the organizational time 
and interest of rural people, a careful study of 
the rural churches of Virginia was made. Some 
of the findings merit thought: rural church 
membership has been increasing in proportion 
to the population but is lower than urban 
church membership. The professional group 
has the highest percentage of church attend- 
ants, the unskilled laborers the lowest. The 
mountain counties have a low percentage of 
church attendants, the unskilled laborers the 
lowest. The mountain counties have a low 
percentage of church membership. Churches 
have not as yet followed the trend in rural 
linn having fewer and larger institu- 
ions. 


The report is chiefly statistical. Finances, 
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Instruments 
of usefulness 


The program material contained 
in this suggested list will furnish 
many new aids in religious edu- 
cation. Sample problems, which 
confront every leader, are worked 
out from case experiences. 


Here are guides to leadership re- 
cruiting, training and supervision 
—procedures by which leaders 
can get the most returns within a 
.group—and a series of character 
and personality tests to measure 
results. 


Many workers are finding these 
aids extremely helpful tool ma- 
terial. Why not use them in the 
development of your group. . . 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
GROUP WORK—by Joseph C. 
McCaskill. Cloth $1.50. 


PROCESS OF GROUP THINK- 
ING — by Harrison Sacket 
Elliott. Now reduced to $2.25. 


C. E. I. TESTS 


A new series of character and per- 
sonality tests developed in connec- 
tion with and produced by the 
Character Education Inquiry. 


New Catalog of “Program, Ac- 
tivity, Leadership, Administra- 
tion Aids” forwarded on request. 


Q08. 9.3. Pat. OFF. 
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The Dream Power 
of Youth 


By Percy R. Hayward 


A vivid picture of independent youth with 
its standards, ideals and dreams. ‘“‘The best 
approach to the Christian Quest material 
now available!’”—Dr. J. M. Artman. $2.00. 


How Shall I Learn to 
Teach Religion ? 


By Blanche Carrier 
“There is probably no better book for the 
church school teacher who is anxious to 
discover what the new’ religious education 
really is.”’—The Churchman. $1.50. 


Objectives in 
Religious Education 


By Paul H. Veith 


A penetrating analysis of the nature and 
purpose of religious education. “A timely 
and needed book.”—Luther A. Weigle. 


$2 


2.5 


The Church 


in Politics 
By Stanley High 


‘Smashes straight and sure at the shame- 
less sham of present day attacks upon the 
church for being in politics.”—John Haynes 
Holmes. $2.00. 


Things I Know 
In Religion 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


Here are collected for the first time a group 
of Dr. Newton’s most eloquent and inspir- 
ing sermons. $2.00. 


Life of 
Phillips Brooks 


By William Lawrence 


Bishop Lawrence presents colorfully and 
charmingly, his memories and _ personal 
recollections of Phillip Brooks. $2.00. 


Prayer 


By W. E. Orchard 


“Dr. Orchard gives many foul and _ help- 
ful suggestions in this book.” — William 
Adams Brown, $1.25. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


religious education of young people, the rural 
ministry, community relations of the rural 
church, the Negro church, rural church pro- 
grams have all been studied. The discussion 
accompanying the tablets interprets them and 
points out significant relationships. 

Much of the information is no doubt ap- 
plicable to other states, and the types of data 
secured should prove suggestive to anyone de- 
siring to study the rural church situation — 
RutH SHONIE CAVAN. 


The Present and Future of Religion. By C. 
E. M. Joap. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. 310. $2.00. 

Educated modern minds, at once inquiring 
and disillusioned, are critical of the dogmas of 
orthodox religion and contemptuous of the 
churches. Mr. Joad assumes that most people 
are thus critical and contemptuous and writes 
his book for them, from two deeply held con- 
victions : 

“The first is that the need to believe is 
fundamental, and that man’s spiritual health 
suffers if the need is not satisfied; the second, 
that the religion preached by the churches does 
not in fact satisfy this need today, and is likely 
to satisfy it less in the future.” Then he draws 
his conclusion, that: “Either a new religion 
will take the field, which, not challenging the 
modern scientific conception of the universe, is 
fitted to appeal to the modern educated intelli- 
gence, or the Christian churches must cease 
to maintain propositions which are in flagrant 
contradiction with known facts.” This, he 
feels, is practically to concede the demand for 
a new religion. 

The essence of this new religion must be 
mysticism. “The future of religion is for me 
one in which the experience of the mystic will 
become the experience of the ordinary man.’ 
While mysticism, like beauty, is unexplainable, 
it does commit us to certain things: First, that 
there are two worlds, this present one of 
struggle and change and imperfection, and an- 
other world, permanent, perfect, and change- 
less. Second, “A creed for the modern mind is 
merely a working hypothesis,” and must never 
be held for more than that. Third, the religion 
of the future will have just two functions to 
perform. “The first concerns man’s relations 
to his fellowmen, the second his relation to the 
universe as a whole.” (It is interesting that 
he quotes in reverse order Jesus’ estimate of 
what is the greatest commandment.) 

One of the publisher’s recommendations for 
the book is that it contains some humor. It 
does—but probably even the publisher did not 
think of the smile which would be provoked by 
reading of the investigation into the beliefs of 
seven hundred ministers by “the Rev. G. Pt, 
Betts, Professor of Religious Education in the 
North Western Modernist University” (page 
293). 

Mr. Joad is an English philosopher, 1 not an 
American. His book ‘is invigorating, as he 
refers to “the plight of the generation now com- 
ing to maturity, which, having successfully re- 
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volted against authority, is finding itself in- 
creasingly disillusioned with the results of its 
revolt.” In his appeal for a new religion, how- 
ever, one wonders whether he is not really 
seeking the same thing so many American 
mystics are yearning for, namely, a renewed 
appreciation of Jesus the mystic, and a re- 
building of American and English religious 
experience around him.—L. T. Hites 


Plays and Pageants for the Church School. By 
Marie W. Jounson. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1929. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The book contains fifteen plays and pageants, 
five of which are adapted for use in the church 
auditorium. In her foreword, the compiler, 
who selected and edited the plays, expresses 
the hope that they may help to restore and 
enrich religious ceremonial. They were chosen 
on the practical basis of experience, and the 
compiler feels they have demonstrated their 
usefulness. They fail to give the reader any 
marked sense of their significance or beauty. 
For the most part, the ideas and symbols used 
are familiar almost to the point of being trite. 
But they are clear in form and practical for 
production. Most of them could be presented 
in small churches with a minimum of proper- 
ties, or elaborated for more pretentious serv- 
ices. Probably the book would have its great- 
est value for the pastor of the moderately small 
church who must furnish definite ideas for 
more or less untrained helpers who conduct his 
dramatic worship services—Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro 


Behaviorism: A Battle Line. Edited by Wi1- 
LIAM King. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1930. Pp. 376. $2.25. 


There is general agreement that behaviorism 
as a method of research has made abiding con- 
tributions to psychology and allied fields. There 
is a growing conviction that as an interpreta- 
tion of its own methods and as a metaphysic 
it is fallacious and highly dangerous to the 
deepest interests of life. 

This volume gives due acknowledgment to 
the service behaviorism has rendered, but. its 
chief concern is to reveal the precarious 
grounds on which it rests, in its extreme form, 
as a philosophy and a religion. Although there 
are differences of opinion among the several 
contributors and considerable repetition, on the 
whole it is a generally consistent presentation 
of the main principles of this movement and 
their bearing upon various theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of life, such as the arts, morality, 
religion and the social sciences. That man is 
only a machine capable of being completely 
described in terms of situations and responses 
and conditioned reflexes, living in a world that 
is meaningless because only facts and no values 
exist, is a position brilliantly and cogently at- 
tacked by a group of such notable thinkers as 
McDougall, McConnell, Elwood, Winfred E. 
Garrison, Rufus Jones and Edgar S. Bright- 
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man. This book will meet a desire among 
educators for a frank discussion of the truth 
and error of this psychology—John W. Prince 


The Spirit of Protestantism. By Harris E. 
Kirk. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1930. 
Pp. 233. $2.00. 


The Protestant church has been caught in 
the secular drift and consequently has become 
ineffective in modern life. Secularism is the 
belief that man’s “important interests are to 
be found in human rather than divine rela- 
tions.” The Protestant church has fallen in 
with this belief and has come to think of itself 
as an agency for human service and moral re- 
form rather than for the worship of God. But 
life, to be satisfying, must be God-centered 
rather than man-centered. The decline of re- 
ligious interests, therefore, is to be traced di- 
rectly to the fact that the Protestant church 
has given its assent to the secular view of life 
and has neglected its peculiar function. 

Such is the thesis of the author of this book, 
who views Protestantism from -the vantage 
point of one who has been for nearly thirty 
years pastor of a great church, sometime mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, and frequent lecturer in universities and 
theological seminaries. The remedy for the 
situation, according to the author, is that 
Protestantism shall return to its primary func- 
tions of preaching a redemptive gospel and 
leading the people in the worship of God. 

But a good many will not agree with either 
the diagnosis or the treatment prescribed. They 
will object to the view that the worship of 
God and the service of man are in any way 
opposed. Indeed, they will maintain that God 
is most truly worshiped when man is most 
adequately served. The trouble would seem 
to be not that Protestantism has become too 
deeply involved in efforts to make human life 
good but that it has failed to infuse those ef- 
forts with religious spirit and passion. And 
the remedy is not to withdraw but to go far- 
ther and deeper. If the church fails to meet 
this responsibility, it may be assured that the 
thoroughgoing secularization of life will pro- 
ceed apace.—Charles T. Holman 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. Edited 
by Henry W. McLaucuiin. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 260. $2.00. 


The twenty chapters of this volume are the 
outgrowth of the open forum and round table 
discussions on “The Task of the Country 
Church,” conducted by the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia, August 
4-17, 1929. The editor, Dr. Henry W. Mc- 
Laughlin, director of the Country Church De- 
partment of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, was leader of the conference 
and has contributed three of the chapters. The 
other seventeen chapters are by as many dif- 
ferent authors, several of whom have achieved 
national distinction as leaders in rural church 
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work. Among them are such persons as H. 
N. Morse, director of surveys for the Home 
Missions Council; Warren H. Wilson, director 
of the town and country department, Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A.; W. R. King, 
secretary of the Home Missions Council; and 
Rolvix Harlan, professor ry sociology, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. W. Bowie, rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church, New York, is author 
of the first chapter, entitled “Religion and 
Public Affairs.” 

As might be expected, in view of the fact 
that the book is the joint product of many 
authors and that the chapters were originally 
papers presented at a round table, the results 
are somewhat sketchy and the contributions of 
unequal value. The volume does, however, 
open up, in a somewhat provocative way, a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems related to the 
present status and program and the future 
prospects of the rural church in America. It 
also leaves the impression that the rural or- 
ganization of religion is in a bad way, and 
that the doctors disagree both as to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the ills they have dis- 
covered.—Charles T. Holman 


Psychology in Service of the Soul. By LESLIE 
D. WEATHERHEAD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. 219. $2.00. 

In this volume a young British clergyman 
sets forth the bearing of the new psychology 








Bridge the Gap 


Between Membership in the 
Sunday School and Full 
Membership in the Church 


Make the Sunday School curriculum lead 
naturally to full church membership. 

It is not too early to begin planning for the 
reception of boys and girls into full church 
membership next spring. 


Church Membership (Second Edition) by G. 
L. Chindahl, is a six-months program of study 
and service for Intermediates in preparation for 
reception into full membership. Intended for 
incorporation into the Sunday School curric- 
ulum, but adaptable for use in Pastors’ 
Classes. Undenominational. The Pupil’s Book 
is not a catechism, nor a book to be “learned;” 
it deals with the practical rather than the 
theclogical aspects of churchmanship. The 
Teacher’s Manual aims to assist the teacher in 
discovering where his own pupils need help, 
and in guiding his — through their current 
experiences, particularly those experiences that 
center about church thembership. 


Pupil’s Book, 4oc Teacher’s Manual, 50c 
Order from 
Church Publishing House 


17 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 
or from your dealer. 




















on the healing of mental and spiritual dis- 
orders. It is based upon prolonged study of 
the field and several years spent in its prac- 
tice. It is dedicated to Dr. J. Arthur Had- 
field, author of Psychology and Morals, and 
much of its manner and philosophy bears a 
strong resemblance to this earlier work. 

The author’s purpose is, in the main, to 
arouse popular interest in the resources of 
psychotherapy and to suggest to certain young 
ministers possessing the necessary tempera- 
ment and the willingness to give the subject 
arduous study its possibilities as an aid to re- 
ligion. Dreams, auto-suggestion, confession, 
hypnosis, fears and other mental phenomena 
are related in a simple way to psychotherapy. 
Religious educators will derive personal bene- 
fit from this book, but they ought not attempt 
to use the practices recorded in it without as 
long study as the author gave to the subject.— 
John W. Prince 


Psychology for Religious and Social Workers. 
By Pav. V. West and Cuartes E. SKINNER. 
New York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. 528. 
The authors have undertaken a work on 

psychology, dealing specifically with the prac- 
tical problems confronting the worker in the 
field of religion and in general social service. 
The first part surveys the field of general psy- 
chology, the second part deals with psychology 
as related to fields and topics of special inter- 
est. The authors have aimed to present the 
most significant and acceptable contributions 
from the various schools of thought. 

The book should be useful to workers in the 
field as well as to teachers. Each chapter is 
furnished with a list of questions and exercises 
as wel! as a rather extensive list of selected 
references.—E. E. Domm 


The Psychology of the Spirit. By R. F. 
WHEELER Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1929. 
Pp. 250. 

In a limited measure, the author presents 
some of the qualities and characteristics of the 
spirit and some of the principles upon which 
the spiritual life is founded, through the opera- 
tion of which the spirit functions. The 
manifests a high regard for truth wherever 
found.—E. E. Domm 


Round the Wonderful World. By G. E. Mir- 
TEN. New York: Thos, Nelson & Sons, 1929. 
Pp. 398. $1.50. 

An exceedingly interesting book of travel. A 
man and a boy travel round the world, start- 
ing from London eastward, passing through 
France, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, through the 
Suez to India, through the Straits to Japan, 
then to Vancouver, across America, and back 
home again. The author pictures native life 
truly, and has caught up just those elements 
which interest boys and girls most. I know 
just how difficult it will be to pull my young- 
sters away from this book once they have 
started it!—L, T, Hites 
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Welcome Stranger and Friend 








To This 3 Jun Of Hospitality 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Single with bath $3 to $4 
1000 Rooms} 32%. with bath $4 to $6 
One block from Subways—Five blocks from 
the Largest Department Stores. 


Fifth Avenue and 28th St. 
NEW YORK 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


A Mates t state fe Go euint and 
assistance of ladies traveling alone. 














PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


A liberal, humanitarian magazine for the modern 
educator and parent, reflecting the new tendencies in 
education and life—stimulating, practical, helpful. 

CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 
Robert Morss Lovett.........sssee0. Charlies W. Eliot 
Paul Goheed ..ccccccccccccccccccccce New Education 
Dr. Arthur RBuggles........c.cccccccccccccccccccce 
weteasoeaseva The College Student and Mental Hygiene 
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Cbetcdoacensceven me Children and Their Schools 
PF. BR. BigSB.ccccceces Plea for International Amity 
Book Reviews News of the Association 

Published the first of January, February, March, 
April, May, October, November, December, by The 
Progressive Education Association, 10 Jackson Place. 
Washington, 4 Francis Mtichell Froelicher, 
Editor. 

Each subscription includes membership in the Asso- 
ciation, with all its services in solving home and 
school problems, aid in securing positions, finding the 
right school, and attendance on its annual conference. 
Special Offer: With each subscription entered this 
month, two reprints will be included free. Send for 
checking list. Send for clubbing rates with other 
magazines and important books on education. 


Progressive Education Association 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Dept. E. 


Enclosed please find my check for $3.00 for which 
enter my subscription to PROGRESSIVE 
TION for one year, beginning with the October, 1930, 
issue. This entitles me to membership in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Send the following: 


Repeint Mes ovccccsecccccccs Clubbing list.......... 
MAMO ccccccncccsccccccctecedesecceseseccecseesoese 
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= Character! 

Through Creative 

= Experience 
By William C. Bower 


In which a new ideal and a new 
technique for character education ts 
formulated. 


“Those interested in directing the 
experiences of youth, so as to aid 
them in the realization of Christian 
character, will find a comprehensive 
and useful guidebook in Bower’s 
Character Through Creative Experi- 
ence.” Harry W. Seamans, General 
ar ei Pennsylvania State Y. M. 


“ 


. « not only interesting, but 
exceedingly practical and helpful. 
Religious Telescope. 


$2.50 
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WALTER SCOTT ATHEARN 


Former Dean of Boston University School of Religious Education 


and Social Service THE 
“This book will be an inspiration and a stimulus to 
many deans and faculties. It shows that religion and CENTURY 
religious education can be raised to a plane of dignity CO 
and excellence as a part of higher education, and that ° 


the public will support a strong program ably ad- 
ministered. Incidentally, it sets a standard for the 353 Fourth Avenue 
church in connection with the administration of re- NEW YORK 

ligious education which will be of great value to 
students and officers following such lines of investiga- 








tion.” Dr. Greorce H. Betts, Director of Educational 
Research, School of Education, Northwestern University. 
8vo. 505 pages. Price, $3.50. 






































Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Reuicious EpucaTIon. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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“ ... for years I have been looking for a hymn book after my 
heart’s desire and at last have found it in Inter-Church Hymnal. It 
is the best collection of the great old hymns with the better gospel 
hymns and songs and also the finest of the work of new composers. 
It will serve for Church worship, prayer meetings, young people 
and Sunday School’. 

Dr. Elijah A. Hanley, Park Baptist;Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Suitable for Universal Use 


Re-establishes music in full relation to worship, encourages 
congregrational singing, teaches the Sunday School to grow 
up loving the hymns they will sing later in Church services. 
Do not miss the opportunity of inspecting a returnable 


sample copy. 
Songs That People Sing 
and Love 


Only hymns and tunes sung 
oftenest and repeated most 
a are included. Mr. Frank A. 
ny Morgan, compiler, after a life- 
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and rated for reference. 


devotional writers. 





A MASTERPIECE’ 


So says Rev. Raymond D. Adams, Grove Presbyterian Church, Danville, Pa. 






479 Musical num- 
bers, 234 respon- 
sive readings, etc. 


MAL™ as time of study and research, has analyzed church musical programs 

wn ; of all denominations to discover the hymns used and repeated. 
The tunes were selected and rated musically by the 650 Fellows 
and Associates of the American Guild of Organists. The hymns 
appear in the order of their popularity and musical rating. All 
unsingable tunes rigidly excluded; 2000 tunes not included indexed 


Katharine Howard Ward, well known organist and musical 
authority, acted as Musical Editor. 


A Treasury of Worship Material 
The “Aids to Worship” section comprising one hundred pages, 
arranged by Albert W. Palmer, D.D., President of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, provides a new and stimulating handbook 
of devotions for public and private use. It includes calls to worship, 
confessions of Faith, unison and responsive readings, litanies, 
meditations, prayers, etc., with extra-biblical selections from 


Mail the coupon today and acquaint yourself with the unique 
features and spiritual power in this new book. Price, per hundred 


A Partial List of Users copies, $100, not prepaid. Prompt and courteous service 


Cong. Church : . . . East} Haddam, Conn. 
Peach Tree Disciple Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
First Disciple Church, Bloomington, Ind. 
First:Federated Church .. Des Moines, Ia. 
“Madomak Camp”. . . Washington, Me. 
Covenant Pres. Church . . Detroit, Mich. 
United Protestant Church, Duluth, Minn. 
Park Baptist Church ... St. Paul, Minn. 
Westminster College ..... Fulton, Mo. 
Country Club Congregational 

Church. ccccons Kansas City, Mo. 
Community Baptist 

OE ROS Whitefield, N. H. 





Evangelical Church. . . . . Newark, N. J. BIGLOW AND MAIN, Inc., Dept. E. D., 5709 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


oe Day Adventist Alfred, N.Y 
Rs oc be be eee , N.Y. * 
FloridaReformedChurch,Amsterdam,N.Y. Chnedh Hopes”. 
Presbyterian Church. . . . Arkport, N. Y. Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me a returnable sample copy of the new “Inter- 





Syracuse University . . . . Syracuse, N. Y. 
West Side Church of Christ, Dayton, O. Address 





Mennonite Church. . . . Sugar Creek, O. : 
Olivet United Evangelical City 


Stare 





ee Saree ee . . « Bethlehem, Pa. 
First Disciple Church . Sacramento, Calif. My Pastor’s Name is. 
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this year—a successful 


efficient program for ........ 
religious education 


Three books that give you practical and usable ideas on the 
many and perplexing phases of that most vital matter in mod- 
ern life—Religious Education. 


; ‘aa Church School Organization 
oe and Administration 





LEON © PALMER 


By Leon C. Palmer 


“The best thing we have” says one re- 
ligious editor. “Educationally sound and 
exceedingly practical,” says another. A 
book refreshingly free of dullness or 
dogmatism and punctuated with fresh 
RY) morenetse resesenine ce ideas as well as bright suggestions. $2.00 

















The Religious 
Education of Adults 


By Leon C. Palmer 


A timely book on a subject hitherto 
greatly neglected that gives an ade- 
quate program, properly planned for 
effective execution—outlines usable 
methods and technique—reveals the 
importance of Bible study and the 
relation of the adult classes to the 
Church school and to the Church 
itself. $1.25 


Seven Psychological 
Portraits 


By Mabel Lee Cooper 


Presents child life in seven clear, 
concise portraits—each covering the 
four aspects of development—phys- 
ical, mental, spiritual and _ social 
growth. The work of a national 
authority on child psychology. No 
wise parent or teacher should be 
without this invaluable aid in child 
training. $1.50 





ORDER TODAY 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 
1801-1811 Fond du lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Paul H. Vieth 


problem of supervision. 
discussion is practical, 


tive suggestions for 
little 





THE DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Harry C. Munro $1.50 


The author offers the conclusion that leader- 
ship in church work now demands specially 
trained men and women who are as competent 
in their line of work as we expect our public 
school teachers to be. Three main points form 
the basis for the discussion of the various 
phases of the director’s work: first. that the 
church must conceive its work as an educa- 
tional enterprise; second, that the pastor 
should be trained in the principles and methods 
of religious education so that he may give 
sympathy and cooperation to the director with 
whom he shares the work of the church; third, 
that the director should be as well educated 
and prepared as the pastor so that he may not 
over-emphasize how to teach and neglect what 
to teach. 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE RURAL 
CHURCH 


Ralph A. Felton Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00 


“Most of the churches of the country are 
either in the open country or are in villages. 
Here is a book which ought to be carefully 
studied by all such rural churches and also by 
the members of all other churches, for it 
presents vividly and impressively the great 
service which has been rendered by the smaller 


church and the greater service which may be 
rendered. Instead of dwelling upon the things 
which are wrong with these small churches, 


Mr. Felton emphasizes the things which are 
right. The book is full of encouragement and 
inspiration and gives many practical and con- 
structive suggestions for better service.”—The 
Presbyterian Advance, 


New Books Worth Buying 


IMPROVING YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Dr. Vieth as a superintendent himself speaks 
from his own experience and training and aims to 
be of practical help to other superintendents. He 
deals not so much with the organization and ad- 
ministration of the church school 
His theme is the raising 
of religious teaching to higher effectiveness. 
numerous illustrations por- 
tray situations as they really exist, 
improvement are given. In 
more than one hundred pages the pastor and 
superintendent will find much real help. 


75 cents 


as with the 
The 


and construc- 





EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS OF 
TODAY 


Walter Albion Squires, D.D. $1.25 


Momentous changes are taking place in 
American education. This is true both in the 
schools of the State and in the schools of the 
Church. These changes are concerned not only 
with such matters as methods and curricula, 
but touch the deepest principles of psychology 
and philosophy. Such a period of educational 
movement offers large opportunity for the im- 
provement of American education. It likewise 
exposes both religious education and secular 
education to some very real dangers. In this 
book Doctor Squires undertakes to point out 
some of the more prominent educational ten- 
dencies of today. 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. $1.00 


This book will be found just as helpful and 
popular as Dr. Erdman’s other commentaries. 
It follows ‘‘The Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians” published last year and is the 
eleventh in the series which, when completed, 
will comprise all of the New Testament. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 
$1.25 each; 10 per cent discount in quantities 


A program book for Primary children. It 
is graded to their needs, interests, and activi- 
ties, and aims to help Primary children relate 
their everyday experiences to God in joyful 
love, gratitude, and comradeship. Primary 
leaders and parents will find it indispensable. 
It contains songs, singing games, rhythms, in- 
strumental music, and worship suggestions. 


Club Program for Intermediates 


An Activity Program with Highly Commendable Characteristics 


A program for Pioneer boys and girls which 
emphasizes loyalty to Christ and the Church. 


Approved by leaders of youth of several de- 
nominations cooperating in the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

A challenge to the imagination, love of the 
heroic, and the spirit of service. 


Adaptable to any church situation involving 


Intermediate groups. 

Suitable to the interests and needs of Pioneer 
boys and girls. 

The ceremony of initiation and the use of 
badges and symbols appeal to this age-group. 
The best educational methods are practically 
applied to Christian education. 


LEADERS’ BOOKS—Step-by-step procedure with an Intermediate group. 
Handbook for leaders of Pioneer Boys in the Christian Quest, $1.00 
Handbook for leaders of Pioneer Girls in the Christian Quest, $1.00 
STUDENTS’ oe along trails of discovery in Christian living. 
A Book of Discovery for Pioneer Boys in the Christian Quest, 25 cents 
A Book of Discovery for Pioneer Girls in the Christian Quest, 25 cents 
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To Liberal Ministers and 
Students of Religion 


The religious community you are serving has 
been caught up and profoundly influenced by world 
issues which have already destroyed the social equi- 
librium created in our Colonial era. The audience you 
face each week is struggling to maintain its religious 
vision amid political, economic and psychological dis- 
turbances requiring a totally different approach than 
religion has ever before been called upon to make. 


By what message can faith relate itself most use- 
fully to this new, international era? What are the 
intellectual and social standards capable of restoring 
to religion that unique social power it has exercised 
in every previous crisis? 


To the liberal minister concerned with these 
questions, World Unity Magazine renders a service 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


In its pages leading scholars are bringing the 
combined resources of modern education—philosophy, 
psychology, economics, science and sociology—to the 
one task of interpreting current world trends in terms 
of human attitudes and ideals. Its contents will supply 
you with material connecting your own thought with 
the greatest needs of your congregation today. 


On request, a complimentary copy will be 
sent, that you may judge its value for 
yourself, 


WORLD UN = MAGAZINE 


4 East 12th Street - - NEW YORK 
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A Distinguished List 
of New Books 


PROCESSION OF THE GODS 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Out of the incomparable lore of all religions Gaius Glenn Atkins has 
given us an - of human aspiration done in faultless and commanding 
prose. It is the story of all religions for all people. 





Quotable Poems on Jesus THE CHURCH AND ADULT 


THE MASTER OF MEN EDUCATION Benjamin S.Winchester 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 
Thomas Curtis Clark has assembled over 250 of the 
best poems about Jesus in a book as many-sided in church can do in the training of its adult life. 
its appeal as the life of the Galilean. 

$1.50 


JOSEPHUS AND THE JEWS 
F. J. Foakes Jackson 


Dr. Jackson has ransacked non-canonical records for the most complete 


information and in Josephus he presents the culmination of his studies. 


A clear, statesmanlike presentation of the work your 


HANDS AROUND THE GIRLS WHO MADE GOOD 
WORLD Archer Wallace Winifred and Frances Kirkland 


Fraternity is the theme of this new book by the author Fifteen stories of the heroism and courage shown in 
of Overcoming Handicaps, Stories of Grit, and Boys the life of Florence Nightingale, Frances Willard, 
Who Made Good. Stories of Gandhi, Kreisler, L’Over- Lady Astor, Mary Slessor of Calibar, and twelve 
ture and a dozen others. other women who achieved distinction. 


$1.00 $1.00 


Preliminary Announcement 


Early in October we will publish the first collection of popular addresses 
from the pen of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of The Temple, Cleveland. He 
is recognized as one of the most gifted speakers and writers in modern 
America and what he has to say on religion is of extraordinary interest. 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
$2.00 


THE CHILD’S APPROACH CHILD LIFE AND RELIGION 
TO RELIGION H.W. Fox Ilse Forest 


“This book ought to come into every Christian home A sane statement of what can and what cannot be 
with the coming of a child!” declares the Interna- done with the pre-school child. Contains a considera- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. A splendid gift tion of the whole problem and an especially valuable 


for teachers and parents. chapter on sex instruction. 
$1.00 $1.50 
PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL DAYS AND 
OCCASIONS G. B. F. Hallock 


What minister has not often felt the need of this book? It is a handy 
pocket-size collection of petitions suited not only to the special days 
throughout the church year but also for those trying situations and 
exceptional circumstances that so frequently arise in the life of every 
busy pastor. With an intimate knowledge of the demands made upon 
the pastor and out of his own rich experience, Dr. Hallock has wrought 
a book which will serve you in a hundred different ways. 


$1.25 
rf RICHARD R. SMITH, INC., 12 East 4ist St., New York | RS 
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The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


offers 


FREE 
SERVICE 
BULLETINS 


to classes in 
Child Care and Training 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers without charge or obligation the fol- 
lowing service bulletins to leaders of Sunday School Groups, Cradle Roll De- 
partments, Mothers Clubs and Child Study Groups. The distribution of this 
literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development 
and parental education. 


OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAIN- INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
ING. Provides a definite subject for read- A folder containing 33 questions on which 
ing and discussion for each monthly parents can rate their knowledge of the 
meeting throughout the year. fundamental principles of child care and 


training. 
GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A 
comprehensive 16-page pamphlet which PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB! An in- 
contains suggestions on organizing and spirational poem written in the interests of 
maintaining interest in parents’ groups. better parenth 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS. 
An attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only publication that fills the needs of 
all mothers and fathers who are concerned with the welfare of their children. 
It offers each month the most authoritative and practical articles on every 
problem presented by children from infancy through adolescence, and treats 
with simplicity and understanding such vital matters as obedience, discipline, 
baby care, child health, sex education, adolescence, spiritual and moral 
training, etc. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
( ) A Copy of each service bulletin 
( ) A sample copy of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


City 


Church 
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